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THE LUTHERAN 


BETWEEN NOW AND VACATION 


Synodical Presidents Suggest Plans and Programs to Continue 
Post-Easter Activities 


STRENGTHEN ATTACHMENTS TO 
CONGREGATIONS 


By E. P. Pfatteicher, Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania 


THE WEAKEST LINK in the congregational 
chain is that of conservation. We are all 
interested in new members and in organ- 
izational set-ups far more than we are in 
holding our own in continued pastoral and 
personal relationships with individual 
souls just won through confirmation or 
restoration or transfer. How earnestly 
souls long for shepherding! and those that 
do not, need it equally. 


TOWARD INCREASED INFLUENCE 
By H. H. Bagger, Pittsburgh Synod 


Assumine, if indeed we may, that all 
proper entries have been promptly and 
accurately made in the Parish Register 
(baptisms, confirmations, accessions, com- 
munions, etc.) and all certificates of every 
sort delivered, the pastor might well (a) 
plan a follow-up of those prospects not re- 
ceived into membership at Easter, with a 
view to reception at Whitsuntide; (b) plan 
an adult class of instruction for the above 
and for such, if any, as were received 
without really sufficient instruction (for 
it has been known to happen). 

The council might challenge itself to a 
non-financial, mid-year visitation of the 
entire membership—with special attention 
to new members of every age. 

The Senior Luther League might earn- 
estly endeavor to assimilate the newly 
confirmed to carry through a subscription 
campaign among members new and old in 
behalf of THe LurHeran. (Adv.) 

The Sunday school leaders should busy 
themselves with plans for the best daily 
vacation Bible school ever and for repre- 
sentation at the Summer Assembly. 

The entire parish should be stimulated 
to discuss in its organizations the work of 
the Board of Education (four weeks after 
Easter), the work of the Lutheran World 
Convention and the National Lutheran 
Council (May), the work of synodical 
Home Missions (Pentecost), and the work 
of Inner Missions (June). 

The ladies—don’t worry, they’ll find 
something to do! If you don’t think so, try 
telling them what they ought to do! 


IS THE PROGRAM SOUND? 
By E. M. Morgan, Alleghany Synod 


AFTER Easter, what? The congregational 
program alone is in our thought now. At 
once we are conscious of a difficult prob- 
lem. Whence comes that problem? It 
might be well to suspect that problem as 
the mother of many other problems. Does 
this problem arise from a defective pro- 
gram, or poor workmanship with a good 
program? Leadership is not responsible 
for a poor response to a program, but it is 
responsible for the making and the pro- 
claiming of a program. The time has come 


for leadership to examine itself as to the 
existence of this problem. Is the answer 
to this problem prevention or cure? No 
matter how good or desirable anything is, 
it can never be a substitute for the basic 
or necessary things of life. In church life 
and activities we hear much of “Specials.” 
Are we attempting to substitute “Specials” 
for the regular routine of religious life 
and activity? Surely the religious neces- 
sities of congregational life and activity 
are worship, preaching, teaching and serv- 
ice. Surely we are not giving or receiving 
the necessities of life aright when we re- 
ceive monthly or quarterly what we need 
to receive daily or weekly. Our church at 
large proposes to answer its problem by 
“The Whole Program of the Whole 
Church.” Our congregations in particular 
can answer their problems by “The Whole 
Program of Religion for the Whole Year.” 


AIMED TO STRENGTHEN FAMILY 
RELIGION 


By R. H. Gerberding, Synod of the 
Northwest 


THE LONG PERIOD between Easter and the 
vacation season this year does give us an 
opportunity to which the alert pastor is 
awake. The victory theme of the season 
and the tie-up between man and God de- 
veloped in the appointed lessons lend 
themselves most favorably to expressions 
of happy church life and to active co- 
operative service. One of our pastors has 
planned mid-week family nights setting 
forth the victorious progress of the church, 
past, present, and eternally potential. Only 
the time-serving pastor and congregation 
will act as if the “season’s” work is fin- 
ished at Easter. Even the vacation season 
is made profitable for corporate church life 
by emphasis on family devotions and pay- 
ment of financial commitments in advance. 
The post-Easter is the most evangelical 
of our seasons. 


EDUCATION IN THE FOREGROUND 
By H. E. Turney, Indiana Synod 


Witn Easter falling on such an early 
date, certainly no aggressive pastor will be 
willing to surrender his program of con- 
gregational activity at that time. He will 
have planned ahead at least to Whitsun- 
day, and every effort will be made to 
utilize that most fruitful period. 

There is a growing interest in the use 
of the seasons of the Church Year for spe- 
cific objectives. Under the arrangement 
for the Promotional Program of the United 
Lutheran Church all the boards and 
agencies of the church will be concentrat- 
ing their total effort upon the season as- 
signed to each agency. It will be most 
profitable for our pastors to devote their 
program after Easter to the objectives of 
the Board of Education. There is no ques- 
tion of more vital importance before the 
church today than that of Christian edu- 
cation, which involves a much wider field 
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than that merely of our educational insti- 
tutions. The church should seek to know 
and to evaluate the fundamental objectives 
of Christian education. By full co-opera- 
tion with our Board of Education during 
the post-Easter season, it is believed that 
much profit will accrue to the whole church. 
It will be almost entirely up to the pas- 
tors to sponsor and direct such a program. 


WHITSUNDAY CONFIRMATION AND 
EDUCATION 


By J. L. Morgan, North Carolina Synod 


Some oF our pastors will want to make 
use of the time from now until Whitsun- 
day in preparing classes for confirmation. 
In this connection time could well be used 
in going out into the streets and lanes and 
into the highways and hedges and bring 
in those who are inactive and those who 
are not connected with the church. More 
Christian education along these lines at 
this season might prove helpful. 

As for some of us in the South, however, 
special efforts will be needed to complete 
the Voigt Memorial Professorship Appeal 
for the Southern Seminary, which may 
take a considerable part of this time. 


SCHOOLS, FELLOWSHIP AND 
PERIODICALS 


By Dr. Roy G. Catlin, Synod of Illinois 


First, OF cours£, the Board of Education 
has the opportunity to bring before the 
congregations the information which is so 
necessary for stirring up our people to 
wider activities. My experience as a pastor 
and as an executive leads me to the con- 
clusion that too many of our members be- 
come members as a matter of routine with- 
out a real change of heart. They join the 
church rather than enter into a new man- 
ner of living with Jesus Christ. 

The season between Easter and the sum- 
mer vacation period could well be used as 
a time for assimilating the membership 
that just has been received. Not merely 
social contacts, but a common effort on 
the part of the various societies and groups 
to interest the new members in the pro- 
gram of the local congregation and the 
church at large is very much in order. 
This is an outstanding opportunity for in- 
dividual efforts on the part of consecrated 
men, women and youth to discharge their 
personal obligations to witness. for. Christ 
and to make the new brethren feel at home 
in the Christian atmosphere. There is a 
crying need for more personal work, even 
though in some instances it may mean a 
decrease of social and group contacts. 

In the matter of subscriptions to THE 
LuTHERAN, let me say that my whole- 
hearted support always has been, and will 
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THE LUTHERAN 3 


OUT or rHe GRAVE 


“That I may know him, 
and the power of his resur- 
rection.” Phil. 3:10. 


LAMENTING THE FAILURE of 
his effort to found a new re- 
ligion, a rationalist asked 
Talleyrand what was to be 
done. After sympathizing 
with him and indicating the difficulty of the task, the witty 
ex-bishop said, “There is one plan which you might at least 
try: I should recommend you to be crucified, and to rise 
the third day.” 

This was more than a clever retort. The doctrine of the 
resurrection is said by Strauss to be “the center of the 
center, the real heart of Christianity.” Harnack began his 
celebrated lectures on the nature of Christianity by telling 
his students how necessary it was “to remind mankind again 
and again that a man by the name of Jesus Christ once stood 
in their midst.” Today I would remind mankind that one 
named Jesus Christ lived, taught, healed the sick, raised the 
dead, and Himself suffered, died, and rose from the dead. 
May the preachers never forget that: also the teachers in 
colleges and universities and theological seminaries. 

The real heart of Christianity is Christ—His birth, life, 
teachings, death, resurrection, ascension. When He is for- 
gotten, or even neglected, then Christianity is put on a level 
with the other religions of the world, and loses its power. 


The Resurrection a Fact 


The preaching and teaching of the early days had two 
main topics: Christ Crucified and The Empty Tomb. In the 
synagogue of Antioch in Pisidia (Acts 13: 30-34), in that at 
Thessalonica (Acts 17: 3), before the philosophers of Athens 
(Acts 17: 18-31), before Festus and Agrippa at Cesarea 
(Acts 26: 23), to Gentile and Jew, to the learned and the 
ignorant, to the high and the low, St. Paul put his faith in 
the resurrection of Jesus central in his preaching. 

Peter in his first sermon (Acts 2: 24-32), in Solomon’s 
Porch (Acts 3:15), before the Jewish rulers (Acts 4: 10), 
and in the house of Cornelius (Acts 10: 40), with the same 
faith bore testimony to the same fact. 

When the disciples were told that they were to be “wit- 
nesses” of Christ to the ends of the earth, apparently they 
understood that the chief fact to which they were to bear 
witness was His resurrection from the dead. Then “with 
great power gave the apostles their witness of the resurrec- 
tion of the Lord Jesus” (Acts 4: 33). 

But today there are those who would have us hold an 
“Easter faith’without the “Easter message.” They contend 
that the crucified One gained a victory over death and still 
lives, but they deny the empty tomb and the appearance of 
the transfigured Lord. The various denials of the resurrec- 
tion may be grouped into four theories: trance, legend, 
vision, and telegram. 

The trance theory, maintaining that Jesus did not really 
die, has been incisively refuted. 

The legend theory, claiming that the belief in the resur- 
rection was merely the result of certain vivid statements to 
the effect that Jesus was alive, is clearly in contradiction 
to the facts. 

The vision theory suggests that the so-called appearances 
of Jesus to Mary Magdalene, the disciples, and Paul were 
wholly subjective. This theory demands conditions other 
than those which actually existed. Visions generally follow 
a period of expectancy. Jesus appeared when the disciples 
did not expect Him. Visions often leave subjects dull and 
apathetic. The appearance of Jesus left the disciples resolute 
and active. 


The Radio Discourse, Easter, 1937, 
Columbia Network 
By Dr. Gould Wickey, Executive Secretary, Board 
of Education, the United Lutheran Church in 
America, Washington, D. C. 


The telegram theory con- 
tends that a picture message 
came from heaven to assure 
the disciples that their Lord 
still lived. This theory not 
only tampers with the Gos- 
pel narratives, but makes 
the sender of the heavenly 
message responsible for the consequent misunderstandings 
and false ideas of the disciples. 

Try as the higher critics may to destroy the Easter mes- 
sage of the empty tomb, they fail at every point. The tes- 
timony of the astounded guards, the sure belief of the dis- 
ciples, the tests by eye, ear, and hand as to the bodily 
reality of the Master,—all these make plain that in the resur- 
rection of Jesus we are dealing with fact,—not fiction, not 
delusion. The remark, “if Jesus did not arise, He should 
have,” is simply repeating what evangelical teachers and 
preachers have always said, that Easter is a necessity. The 
very nature of Jesus demands that after the crucifixion there 
be a resurrection. 

Yes, we all may sing with Robert Lowry: 


“Up from the grave He arose 
With a mighty triumph o’er His foes; 
He arose a victor from the dark domain 
And He lives forever with His saints to reign. 
He arose! He arose! Hallelujah! Christ arose!” 


The Resurrection a Transforming Power 

The resurrection of Jesus Christ is not only a historical 
fact of nineteen hundred years ago. It is a spiritual fact with 
transforming power effective in our lives today. 

First, it lifts us out of the grave of doubt into the life of 
faith. Recall some events of the first Easter. Here is Mary 
standing at the empty tomb weeping, thinking some one stole 
the body of her Lord. Then she hears the word, “Mary.” 
Her dimmed eyes see; she recognizes her Lord; she ex- 
claims, “Master.” Uncertainty is transformed into faith! 

Here is Thomas eight days later,—skeptical and unwilling 
to believe the testimony of others. With the doors shut, 
Jesus stands among the disciples and says, “Peace be unto 
you.” Then looking to Thomas he says, “Reach hither thy 
finger, and behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and 
thrust it into my side: and be not faithless, but believing.” 
And Thomas confesses, “My Lord and my God.” (John 20: 
26-28.) Doubt is transformed into faith. 

Enter any community in our day. Loved ones are gath- 
ered within the sick room watching intently. The light behind 
the eye of the patient goes out. The grave is closed. The sym- 
pathizing friends and neighbors return to their homes. The 
loved ones are alone. Doubt persists? Hope gone? Ah, no! 
Their hearts say with conviction, “We shall see him again.” 
From the grave of doubt into the life of faith. 

The Christian way of facing life’s experiences is not the 
result of human courage. Soldiers play pranks while facing 
death. Criminals die on the scaffold unflinchingly. -Infidels 
have faced death unafraid. The Christian’s strength and 
faith are secured through the transforming power of the 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. As St. Peter 
expressed it, we are begotten “again unto a lively hope by 
the resurrection of Jesus from the dead, to an inheritance 
incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 

Again, the resurrection of Jesus lifts us out of the grave 
of suffering into the life of peace. St. Paul told the Corin- 
thians how, while preaching the Gospel, he was beaten with 
rods and stripes, was stoned, suffered shipwreck; and how 
he was in perils of waters, robbers, the heathen, the city, 
the wilderness, weariness, hunger, thirst, cold, and naked- 
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ness. Nevertheless, continues Paul, “our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory.” (II Cor. 4: 17.) 

Dr. Sverre Norborg in his book, “What Is Christianity?” 
tells of his experiences with Christopher, a tuberculosis 
patient to whom he spiritually ministered. Said Christopher 
one day, “We, too, are going to have a real Easter this year. 
Our superintendent says a radio is being brought in; that 
will make it possible for us also to be along in the services.” 
Then came Good Friday. The radio carried the eternal Word 
to Christopher. He heard. That afternoon as Dr. Norborg 
visited the ward, Christopher with radiant face said, “It is 
Easter today.” “Indeed,” answered Dr. Norborg, “it is Good 
Friday and—.” In quietness Christopher replied, “I guess 
you do not understand. It is Easter today,” and his emaciated 
hand pointed to his heart. That night there was a hemor- 
rhage. But before Christopher reached his journey’s end, he 
whispered, “It is Easter today.” 

With Christians it has ever been so. Affliction, disease, 
pain have been endured with a peace which passes the 
understanding of man. These are highways into purer realms 
of nobler living. Tribulation leads to patience, and patience 
to hope. 

Of all people Christians face life realistically. They fear 
neither the experiences nor their consequences. They live 
by the transforming power of the risen Christ. For them 
there is a perpetual resurrection. Easter never ceases. 

Further, the resurrection of Jesus lifts us out of the grave 
of death into the life of eternity. The resurrection of Jesus 
is more than a figure of the rising from the death of sin to 
the life of righteousness. It is also a means to the resurrec- 
tion of the believer by his mystical union with the risen 
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Christ. “Because I live, ye also shall live,” is Christ’s mes- 
sage to His followers. 

Before Columbus discovered America, on the Spanish 
coins were engraved the words, “Ne plus ultra,”—‘“No more 
beyond.” After Columbus discovered America, the inscrip- 
tion was changed to “Plus ultra,’—‘More beyond.” Before 
the days of Jesus, the world had only its intimations of im- 
mortality presented in the manifestations of nature, in the 
longings of the human heart, and in the arguments of the 
philosophers. The resurrection of Christ opened the door 
to the supernatural, revealing the reality of spiritual expe- 
riences. Having personal knowledge of that realm, Jesus 
before His resurrection comforted His disciples with the 
words, “Let not your hearts be troubled: ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions: if it were not so, I would have told you. I go to pre- 
pare a place for you. And if I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again, and receive you unto myself; that 
where I am, there ye may be also.” (John 14: 1-3.) 

Friends of the Church-of-the-Air, the fact of the resur- 
rection of Jesus is a transforming power in the lives of peo- 
ple, lifting them from the grave of doubt into the life of 
faith, from the grave of suffering into the life of peace, 
from the grave of death into the life of eternity. Jesus taught 
immortality; Jesus proved immortality, Jesus fits man for 
immortality. “He that believeth in me, even if he shall have 
died (physically), shall live (eternally). And every one that 
liveth (physically) and believeth in me shall never die 
(eternally).” (John 11: 25, 26, as paraphrased by Plum- 
mer.) As we face this Easter morning with its eternal mes- 
sage, the personal question cannot be evaded: what differ- 
ence has it made in your life? 


THE PAPACY AND THE GOSPEL 


Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Smalcald Articles 
By Pror. THEODORE G. TAPPERT, Philadelphia Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN THESE DAYS in which our attention is being directed once 
again to the pope and to the institution of the papacy, we 
are also celebrating the four hundredth anniversary of the 
Smalecald Articles. These Articles, prepared by Martin 
Luther, are included among the confessional writings of the 
Lutheran Church; that is to say, they are received, along- 
side other writings in the Book of Concord, “as a witness 
of the truth and a presentation of the correct understanding 
of our predecessors.” 

The Smalcald Articles have significantly been called 
Luther’s last will and testament against Rome. They have 
been called his last will and testament because they were 
prepared in a period of grave illness, when Luther and his 
friends expected that his end was near. They expressed his 
solemn convictions in the hour of death. “These are the 
articles,” Luther wrote in the conclusion, “on which I must 
stand, and, if God so will, I shall stand even to my death.” 
They have been called his last will and testament against 
Rome because in these articles we have the fullest confes- 
sional statement concerning the papacy, and a statement in 
which the papacy is repudiated and condemned in the most 
forthright fashion. The pope is declared to be “a miserable 
Judas” “raised up by the devil,” the “very anti-Christ” 
whose acts are “purely diabolical affairs and transactions.” 
Are such assertions to be regarded by us as “a witness of the 
truth”? Did our predecessors correctly understand? 


Luther’s Testament Against Rome 


Thirty years before his preparation of the Smalcald 
Articles Luther had entered a monastery to find peace with 


God. There he sought eagerly for certainty of God’s gra- 
cious attitude toward him, a sinner. He brought to bear 
upon his quest all the light which his friends could offer 
and all the information which his eager mind could cull out 
of the books of the ancients. After wrestling with this prob- 
lem for years in his mind, and after struggling with it for 
years in his soul, he finally found the assurance which he 
sought. The testimony of the apostles led him to throw 
himself upon the mercies of God. He left off his futile efforts 
to earn peace with God by performing the works prescribed 
by the church of his day. Just as he was, a poor undone 
sinner, he turned to God. Trusting in His gracious prom- 
ises, as these were revealed in the person and work of Jesus 
Christ, Martin Luther finally found the peace which he 
sought. It was his own experience that God received him 
without any merit or worthiness on his part. And this ex- 
perience of his was again supported and confirmed by his 
renewed studies in the Bible. From that time on, Justifica- 
tion by Faith Alone was the chief and most precious article 
of Luther’s faith and life. 


At first Luther scarcely suspected that his rediscovery of 
this central truth of the Gospel was at all out of harmony 
with the teachings of the church of his day. To be sure, he 
recognized that some practices in the church obscured the 
truth which he had struggled to apprehend. Among these 
was the traffic in indulgences, as these indulgences were 
represented by some indulgence sellers. Luther apparently 
did not dream that the pope would ellow such abuses to con- 
tinue if he knew about them. The fiftieth of the Ninety-five 
Theses asserts that “if the pope knew the exactions of the 
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pardon-preachers, he would rather that St. Peter’s Church 
should go to ashes than that it should be built up with the 
skin, flesh, and bones of his sheep.” Surely, he believed, the 
pope would correct this abuse. For Luther the papacy still 
represented God; the pope was still the vicar of Christ on 
earth. But in this faith Luther was grievously disillusioned. 
Not only did the pope refuse to correct the abuse to which 
Luther called attention, but he also condemned Luther. His 
confidence in the pope shaken, Luther investigated the 
claims of the papacy. From his studies, especially in the 
early history of the church, he concluded that the pope’s 
claim to absolute authority was groundless. More than that, 
it was a blasphemous presumption. To Luther this explained 
how the pope could oppose and reject the truth of the Gos- 
pel. Luther now chose between the truth of the Gospel and 
the man who dared oppose it. And from this time on, the 
papacy represented for him the 
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level of God’s holiness. His own experience had taught him 
that peace with God cannot be achieved by any act or dis- 
position of man. But he also learned that it was the mission 
of Jesus to release man from this estrangement from God. 
Jesus had come to declare God’s gracious offer of pardon 
and peace. And only when Luther had put his whole trust 
in Him, and in Him alone, did he know what it means to 
be a son of God. Only then did he know what it means to 
live in cheerful obedience to the will of God. 

Everything that was in conflict with this cardinal doctrine 
of the New Testament and with this fundamental experience 
of Luther’s faith and life, he sharply rejected. The belief 
that man can gain access to the presence of God by climbing 
up the ladder of his own good works, he called presumption. 
There is no merit before God, therefore, in the life of a 
monk, in the veneration of relics, in the purchase of indul- 

gences, in going on a pilgrimage, 


greatest enemy of Christ and His 


; or in saying Masses for souls in 


revelation. The more stubbornly 
he clung to his precious doctrine 
of Justification by Faith Alone, 
the more vigorously he attacked 
the popes. 

But Luther did not desire a 
division in the church. On the 
contrary, he tried to heal the 
breach which had quickly grown 
to alarming proportions. Since he 
could get no satisfaction from the 
pope, he asked that a general 
council, representing all Chris- 
tendom, be called. Surely, he 
thought, such a council would 
support him in his defense of the 
Gospel. His first appeal to a coun- 
cil was made in 1518. In the years 
which followed, this demand was 
repeated again and again, not only 
by Luther, but also by many 
princes, cities, and Emperor 
Charles V himself. But not until 
mid-summer, 1536, did Pope Paul 
III yield to the pressure; he sum- 
moned a council to meet on May 


THE SMALCALD ARTICLES 


Preface of Dr. Martin Luther 
PART FIRST 


I.-IV. Of the Trinity and the Person of Christ 


PART SECOND 


Of the Articles Concerning the Office and Work of 
Jesus Christ, or Our Redemption 


I. Of the Merit of Christ, and the Righteous- 
ness of Faith. 

II. Of the Mass.—Appendix: Of the Invocation 
of Saints. 

III. Of Chapters and Cloisters. 

Iv. Of the Papacy. 


PART THIRD 
Articles Concerning Which We Are Able to Treat 
I.. Of Sin. 

II. Of the Law. 
Ill. Of Repentance. 

A. f True Repentance. 7 

B. Of the False Repentance of the Papists. 
Iv. Of oe Gospel. 
Vv. Of Baptism 
vI. Of the Sacrament of the Altar. 

S: 


IX. Of Excommunication 
X. Of Ordination and the Call. 
XI. Of the Marriage of Priests. 
XII. Of the Church. 
XIII. When Man_ Psy Justified Before God, and of 
Good Wor 
XIV, Of Soneatie, Vows: 
XV. Of Human Traditions. 


APPENDIX 


purgatory. “At such rascality even 
the devil has laughed,” Luther 
wrote. Innumerable and arbitrary 
laws, ceremonies, and traditions 
of this kind have been prescribed. 
And the popes have not only lent 
support to these inventions but 
have even declared that they are 
necessary for salvation. Conse- 
quently they have substituted 
their own presumptuous demands 
of works for Christ’s demand of 
faith. They have set themselves 
above Christ. They have put the 
Word of God under their feet. 
Man, Luther repeats again and 
again, is justified by faith alone 
without the deeds of the law. “Of 
this article nothing can be yielded 
or surrendered even if heaven and 
earth and all things should sink 
to ruin. .. . Upon this article all 
things depend, which, against the 
pope, the devil, and the whole 
world, we teach and practice. 
Therefore, we must be sure con- 


r Treatise Concerning the Power and Primac 
23, 1537. In this summons the i of ihe Pope s 


Of the Fictitious Authority of the Pope. 
II. Of the Power and Jurisdiction of Bishops. 


pope clearly betrayed his attitude I. 
toward the Lutherans. Instead of 


cerning this doctrine, and not 
doubt; for otherwise all is lost, 
and the pope and devil and all 


convening the council in friendly 
Germany or on neutral ground, 
he chose hostile Italy; instead of guaranteeing a free dis- 
cussion and decision, he required the submission of all dele- 
gates to the pope and condemned the Lutherans in advance. 
Ii was under these circumstances that Luther once again 
lifted his pen vigorously to denounce the Roman papacy. 


Luther’s Testament for Christ 

But the Smalcald Articles are far more than an attack on 
the papacy. Before all else, and above all else, this docu- 
ment presents a positive declaration of Luther’s faith. It is 
his last will and testament for Christ; only secondarily is it 
his last will and testament against Rome. In both its positive 
acknowledgment of the lordship of Christ and in its negative 
rejection of the lordship of the pope, Luther discusses the 
one thing which really matters to him: his peace with God. 

Here once again we see Luther confronting God. Once 
more he testifies to the truth of the Gospel. Between him 
and God there had been a wide gulf. By no act of his own 
had he been able to gain reconciliation with God and res- 
toration to His fellowship. No work of his was pure enough 
or good enough to stand before God. No sacrifice of his 
was great enough to bridge the gulf. Neither the fervor of 
his piety nor the strength of his will could lift him to the 


things against us gain the victory 
and suit.” 

The Smalcald Articles were in a real sense “a wit- 
ness of the truth” to Luther’s own day. He had “a correct 
understanding” of the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, 
and of the contradictions between this revelation and some 
of the teachings and practices of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Every positive assertion of the truth must inevitably strike 
at the roots of error. It was Luther’s apprehension of the 
Gospel which led him to oppose an extravagant view of 
man’s ability which he found imbedded in the institution of 
the papacy. It was his acknowledgment of the primacy of 
Christ which led him to reject the pope’s claim to primacy. 
Our apprehension of the Gospel today, our acknowledgment 
of the lordship of Christ today, if it matters as much to us 
as it did to Luther, will lead us to reject and oppose similar 
opinions wherever they may appear. And they appear not 
enly in Rome, but also in many of the political theories and 
philosophies of life which are today molding the beliefs and 
conduct of men. 


The Smalcald League, a group of evangelical princes, was formed in 
1531 to defend the adherents of the Augsburg Confession against the 
aggressions of the Roman Catholic authorities. Its immediate purpose 
was the defense of evangelical practises. It continued powerful until 
1540. It was defeated at Muehlburg in 1547. Ed. 
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Communism and the Christian Student 


Dr. Paul H. Krauss, Fort Wayne, Ind., Describes and Criticizes Communism, 
and Challenges Christian Educators 


Communism is one of the few clearly defined philosophies 
making any serious bid for the allegiance of mankind. It is 
diametrically opposed to most of the idealism of Christian 
civilization. It is the controlling economic philosophy of 
180,000,000 people in Russia, occupying one-sixth of the 
land surface of the globe. It is determined to extend its in- 
fluence. It is messianic in its spirit and missionary in its 
program. Since Christianity is the only force adequate to 
solve the problems which Communism attempts to solve, 
and is the only force adequate to cope with the evils which 
Communism produces, it is to the Christian student genera- 
tion that the subject comes for thought and serious study. 


What Communism Is 


Like any movement which for any length of time has cap- 
tured the devotion of any substantial portion of the human 
family, Communism has in it some good. Theoretically it is 
very much concerned about a fairer distribution of the 
goods of life, about the poor, the dispossessed, the hungry, 
and the cold. It envisages a “Golden Age” in which the 
dream of the prophet is realized, with every man dwelling 
under his own vine and fig tree, with no one to make him 
afraid. It has put that ideal into the heart of its program 
with sufficient skill and appeal to win the loyalty of the 
millions of boys and girls who are in the Communist Youth 
Organization, and to give to their movement a passionate 
devotion, a sense of unity and joyful sacrifice. 

What does the record indicate as to the values of Com- 
munism in Russia where the Communistic ideal is the goal? 
Reports are contradictory, but the conclusion seems justified 
that there is a thorough-going dictatorship, as ruthless, 
despotic and unscrupulous as the world knows. There seems 
to be considerable economic advance over conditions as they 
were ten or fifteen years ago. Whether the well-being of the 
masses of the people is greater than it was in 1914, is pure 
conjecture. But this much is true, if we can eredit the re- 
ports that come out of the Communistic crucible, Russian 
society is tending to restratify into class distinctions along 
the lines of more and less ability. Old values are reasserting 
themselves. Religion persists in finding expression. The 
home insists on coming back. Domestic values are being 


dignified again. Some respect for parents is being encour- - 


aged. As a theme for stage and fiction, romantic love at last 
threatens to supplant the story of the erection of power dams 
and machine factories. What loss has been suffered in spir- 
itual fineness, in moral sensibilities, is beyond estimate. 


Based on False Theories 


Why do I think that Communism is evil? Communism is 
evil because it is based primarily on two false theories, which 
always issue in disorder and misery. The first theory is that 
mankind is motivated wholly by material and economic 
forces. All human action is motivated by natural hungers, 
they say. “Man must eat,” and around such objectives all his 
activities are organized. That is a falsehood. No one will 
belittle the profound importance of the bread and butter 
motive. But anyone with a little sense will know that other 
motives have inspired men as well. The bread and butter 
motive is a half-truth. The other half is stated in an ancient 
word of abiding importance, “Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” The highest values in human history have come be- 
cause men have chosen not to eat rather than to compromise 
their ideals. They have chosen hard and heroic pilgrimages 
rather than to remain with the “flesh pots of Egypt.” The 


noblest contributions to art, to science, to literature, to social 
advance, to religion, have been made, not in response to 
material inducements, but often in disregard of them. 
Marxian Communism is blindly obsessed with the mate- 
rial. It denies the validity of the spiritual or the super- 
natural. It worships at the altars of mechanics and material 
science. Thus it becomes, in a very real sense of the term, 
heartless. It follows its aims with a ruthlessness that has 
been savage, slaying hundreds of thousands outright, starv- 
ing millions, and brutalizing multitudes. And yet, after 
seventeen years of elaborate and unlimited Communistic 
program, with an incalculably rich country materially, Rus- 
sia has nothing very much to brag about in the way of 
economic well-being. 

The second false theory is the conviction with respect to 
surplus values. Material values are considered to be created 
by the workers and to be primary values. The workers have 
been cheated of their fair share of the profits of industry by 
the owners of the means of production. These possessors of 
private capital have kept the surplus values created by ma- 
chinery, and through their power in possessing the ma- 
chinery they have kept the workers poor. Therefore all 
means of production shall be nationalized. There is a great 
deal of justice in this contention. The selfishness of wealth 
is the heart of much of our economic trouble. Its unwilling- 
ness to share more generously the goods of life, its stupid 
folly in piling up excess upon abundance, deserves the pun- 
ishment of the wrath of God which it invites. Here is really 
the crux of the problem. 


Three Criticisms 


There are three criticisms to be made of this theory. First, 
as usual, in line with their economic obsession, the Com- 
munist makes the mistake of insisting that the only impor- 
tant values in human labor are material values, created by 
manual workers. This is not true. The most important 
values in human activity are character values, qualities of 
mind, spirit and will, the values which produce the visions 
and ideals of the soul, and the courage and resolution of 
the will. Secondly, to attempt to destroy class distinction by 
obliteration, leveling down to the lowest, even though the 
largest, cultural group, is the human defiance of a Divine 
natural law, a violation of that creative fiat that made some 
men with ten talents, some with five, and some with one. 
When the Creator made man with differing talents and 
abilities He ordained class distinction. To attempt to set up 

“classless” society is a visionary and vain attempt to 
change the fundamental facts of life. Moreover, it becomes 
a tragic thing when to do so it destroys the able and exalts 
the least competent. Thirdly, it is true the possession of 
property by the individual may not be desirable. But private 
ownership has acted as an incentive to human effort, has 
demanded and called for character values, has worked out a 
fair balance of distribution, progress and stability which no 
Communal effort has ever attained. The Communist ideal of 
a “classless” society, in which as they theorize “each shall 
contribute according to his ability and each shall receive 
according to his needs,” presents an interesting picture. All 
the means of production would need to be publicly owned. 
But in the delicate processes necessary to determine what 
each is able to contribute and “how much” each one “needs” 
I can see what is actually reported as happening in Russia, 
the ablest taking their places again, in the places of domina- 
tion and large profit, and the less able following. And that 
is no longer Communism. (Continued on page 21) 
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A SELECTED MINISTRY 


Dr. C. P. Harry Calls for Higher Standards in the Ministry 


SELECTION IS NECESSARY in every great enter- 
prise. Only men with proper qualifications are 
asked to undertake the responsibilities of office. 
In the church, selection is also necessary. In- 
deed, the selection of her ministry is one of the 
most important functions of the church. No 
church ever rises above its ministry. The key 
to the church’s whole work is in her ministers. 

The present-day minister is called upon to 
do many important things. His pre-eminent 
work is that of preacher, priest, and prophet. 
He must proclaim the gospel to a lost world, 


Selection Is Necessary 

There is a general impression that we have 
too many men for the ministry. Investigation 
has shown that less than four per cent of the 
men who could serve congregations of the 
United Lutheran Church are unable to find 
fields of service at the present time. That is not 
a very high percentage. It would be much less 
than that were it not for the curtailment of the 
church’s mission work both in America and 
other lands due to the effect of the depression. 
The number of men in the seminaries at the 
present time is less than it has been for some 


often antagonistic to him and his message. He 
must preach the Word at all times, whether peo- 
ple will hear or not. He is the mouthpiece of 
the church. He is also the official leader in her 
public worship. He baptizes, confirms, and administers the 
Lord’s Supper. The church’s minister must also be a prophet 
living close to God, filled with His Spirit. He may have 
penetrating vision and judgment not given to ordinary men. 

To be preacher, priest, and prophet he must give much 
time to prayer and waiting on God. Many ministers do not 
have the courage to tell their congregations that they cannot 
leave the ministry of the Word to serve the tables and there- 
by fail. Many others who have the courage do not have the 
consecrated response of their people. 

A minister is also pastor, teacher, and director. True 
preaching must inevitably lead to personal work with souls. 
Those who have been touched by the Word must be nur- 
tured in it. The children of the parish must be taught, and 
those recently won must learn Christian ways. Those in 
want and distress must be comforted and relieved. Others 
than the ordained minister can do these things. Much of 
the pastor’s time will be given to directing the activities of 
teachers and other servants of the parish in the cultivation 
of souls and in the building up of spiritual life. 

To be a preacher, priest, and prophet, a pastor, teacher, 
and administrator, requires physical, mental, and spiritual 
qualities of a high order. Men possessing these qualities 
must be sought and carefully trained. 


Not All Called 


Not everyone who feels the impulse to win souls to Christ 
or to render kindly service to others is thereby called to be 
a minister of the church. The selection of the ministry is 
the church’s prerogative. No one can demand this for him- 
self. The late Dr. Theodore E. Schmauk was constantly re- 
minding the church that not all who feel called or are ad- 
vised by their friends that they have fitness for the min- 
istry are called of God. The church which calls and ordains 
has a solemn responsibility in selecting the men to whom 
she intrusts this holy office. 

Our church places this responsibilty upon the examining 
committees of synods. Those serving on these committees 
are duly conscious of their important task. The work in 
the main is to examine those who seek ordination as to their 
qualifications for the ministry and their soundness in the 
faith. Their work is often made difficult by the fact that 
men who have made preparation in the seminaries have been 


“led to believe that graduation from the seminary carries 


with it the right to become a minister of the church. This, 
of course, is a mistake. Only those who have proved their 
ability in college and seminary and are found to be fit by 
the synodical committee can be called, and then only when 
there is a special field for their service. 


C. P. HARRY, D.D., 
Secretary, Board of 
Education 


years. The number of men in college known 
to be preparing for the ministry is much lower 
. than in the past. It is time for the church to 
seek and to select the best men for the ministry. 

Many believe that the church will be facing a crisis in the 
near future. The springing up of totalitarian social theories 
renders the church’s work more difficult. Their practical 
application in national policies may even bring the church 
into conflict with the state. If that should happen she will 
need the very best men for her preachers, pastors, and lead- 
ers,—men of profound conviction, scholarship and courage. 

On the other hand, improved economic conditions and the 
further development of greater religious interest now being 
noted everywhere in America may open unprecedented 
opportunities for expansion. In that case the need for an 
adequate ministry is clear. Whether the church therefore 
suffer severe conflict or stand before open doors of oppor- 
tunity, she will need more of the best men in her ministry. 


How Selection Is Made 


Selection is made in the first instance by pastors who know 
the boys of their parishes. Further selection is made in the 
colleges, and still further in the seminaries. 

Much more care is being used by synodical committees 
on men for the ministry than in the past, especially in grant- 
ing aid to men for their college and seminary preparation. 
It is becoming a custom not to grant financial aid until after 
a man has proved his ability and sincerity by completing his 
freshman year at college. To follow the men who study in 
college and seminary is necessary. Men who show char- 
acteristics which would hinder a successful ministry or who 
lack qualifications for it are discouraged by the seminaries. 
However, they may be allowed to make theology a part of 
their general education or a special interest. 

Responsibility for seeking out men for the ministry has 
been given by the United Lutheran Church to the Board of 
Education as one of its major tasks. The Board co-operates 
with synodical committees on men for the ministry and with 
college and seminary authorities. The secretaries are in the 
position to contact the best men in the colleges and univer- 
sities not connected with the church and to lay upon them 
the responsibilty of considering the work of the ministry. 

To help pastors and others in contact with the boys and 
young men of the church, the board has prepared a brochure 
noting the major characteristics which should be considered 
in approaching boys and young men who might prepare for 
the ministry. It has been prepared after careful study and 
has been endorsed by leaders of the church as a valuable 
aid to those who may influence men to study for the min- 
istry. 

The Board is issuing three other folders especially for 
boys and young men. One of these describes the work a 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Our Common Concern—Students Included 
By Mary E. MarkLey, Litt.D., Secretary, U. L. C. A. Board of Education’ 


Av THE FORTY-NINTH annual meeting of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
held in January, 1937, three hundred delegates 
faced a question of major concern. It was: 
“What interest do the younger groups show in 
the cause of missions?” Of especial importance 
was the discussion which centered itself upon 
university and college men and women, those 
beginning their careers and those who are still 
students. 

Some quotations give the gist of the thought 
of the Conference: 

‘Many Christians who are deeply concerned 
about the world’s economic, social and spiritual 
problems are not vitally interested in missions. 
This may be because they are not convinced that the de- 
velopment of a Christian world community is essential to 
the solution of these problems. It may be due to a feeling 
that the present conduct of missions is ineffective. It may 
be due to our failure to present the foreign mission enter- 
prise in a way that stirs the imagination and demonstrates 
its relevancy to their Christian objectives for world life. 
Whatever the cause, these people, a large proportion of 
whom are in the younger age groups, must be won if the 
mission cause is to be carried on. 

“The problem is essentially the same among both groups. 
There is idealism in both—they want to be part of an ongoing 
force for good to humanity. But, too often, they find the 
Christian church too powerless to be the means—in a local 
community or in the world—of making the changes they 
seek. The church as an end in itself, not a means toward a 
noble end, has little interest for a generation eager to be 
doing something. 

“We must face this situation realistically. Is our work 
essential? Are we ineffective? Is lack of interest due to in- 
adequate presentation of our objectives, methods and 
achievements?” 


Do Students Read About Missions? 

Dr. Charles H. Fahs, of the Missionary Research Library, 
analyzed the content of “one hundred pounds or so of leaf- 
lets, pamphlets, booklets, maps and charts,” recently pub- 
lished by missionary agencies for reading and study. 

“Tf this literature is as good as it truly seems to be, why 
does it not function more effectively? Why does it not take 
hold on many of our church folk with more of grip and 
thrust, set their imaginations on fire, stir their consciences, 
move them to deeply purposeful action?” 

It was agreed that there is need of a careful study of pub- 
lications and books. Articles and platform appeals must 
speak in the language of today’s psychology, science, and 
service to humanity. Visual presentation of mission causes 
demands motion pictures of the highest order. 


A New Day for an Old Movement 

All these questions and others allied to them are the con- 
cern of the Student Volunteer Movement, a fellowship of 
students who are preparing for Christian work abroad. For 
fifty years missionary education has been left largely to the 
initiative of students themselves, under the guidance of a 
few wise leaders. Measured by its product—approximately 
13,000 men and women who have sailed to foreign lands— 
this was a type of Christian education that gave information 
and instruction enough to produce the courage of meeting 
specific challenges. Measured by those who were detained 
in this country for one reason or another, this education has 


DR. MARY E. MARKLEY 


kept alive in our country, in part at least, mo- 
tivated enthusiasm for the foreign mission en- 
terprise. 

Following the quadrennial convention held in 
Indianapolis during the 1935 holiday season, the . 
Student Volunteer Movement entered upon a 
new plan for presenting and practising the in- 
formation, philosophy, and technics of missions 
in non-Christian countries. The fellowship will 
remain autonomous so that the cause for which 
it stands may not be obscured. But it will no 
longer consider itself a separate student move- 
ment. It is a part of the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation. This Federation brings to- 
gether twenty-three national student Christian 
movements enrolling in all 300,000 students and professors. 
Of this Federation six other national movements are cor- 
responding members. Since its creation in 1895 the WSCF 
has had a steadily growing influence. Today its Christian 
influence on students is one of the most potent factors for 
Christian internationalism. The SVM on the campus wishes 
to work integrally with the several Christian Associations 
and with the vigorous groups of church students. It has 
therefore sought and gained the understanding sympathy 
and whole-hearted co-operation and leadership to be found 
in the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, the 
Council of Church Boards of Education, in college admin- 
istrators, and in student pastors. 


Student Pastors Are Strategic 
An internationally known leader in missionary enter- 


,. prises has publicly voiced his amazement and gratification 


at the vast number of students who attended the Indian- 
apolis convention under the impetus and leadership of pas- 
tors for students. These pastors working at the great uni- 
versities under the auspices of the various Protestant church 
bodies are the leaders in missionary strategy among church- 
related students. Without their co-operation the idealism of 
students will channel itself in social concern alone. Economic 
co-operation? Yes. Interracial justice? Yes. International 
fellowship? Yes. World peace? Yes. Missions? The an- 
swer even for Christian students must be worked out in co- 
operation with the maturer guidance of these pastors. All 
the church-related student movements give a place in their 
programs to missionary education. In the Lutheran Student 
Association of America the place for the study of missions 
is naturally the Epiphany season. The pastor and students 
in a great university face this problem of the world mis- 
sion of Christianity with utter realism. For in the student 
body there are likely to be brilliant men and women from 
the Orient especially, educated perhaps in Christian schools, 
who have come to this country opposed to Christian efforts 
in their native lands. Or they have become antagonistic to 
missions after an examination of the practises of Christian 
students. But to the university campus comes also a T. Z. 
Koo, a Kagawa, a Mrs. Induk Pak, a Stanley Jones, a 
Muriel Lester—who by achievement and personality make 
the missionary challenge a living issue. The student pastor 
is exceptionally well supplied with the relevant data in 
leading students to see the universal character of the Chris-— 
tian task. 
Colleges Are Challenged 

Someone should write the story of missions from the 
point of view of the church-related college. In our own 
church such a story would be thrilling, beginning with John 

(Continued on page 21) 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Yaqui Indians of Arizona have again been staging 
their yearly Passion Drama. On the first Friday in Lent, one 
of a group who call themselves Fariseos (Pharisees) dons 
a mask and goes out into the desert to search for Christ. 
Each week another searcher is added. On Good Friday Eve 
these concentrate on a spot selected as the Garden of Geth- 
semane. There, their disguises further enhanced with black 
drapes over their masks, they beat about the bushes with 
decorated staves to the piercing strains of savage music. 
Suddenly the music ceases, and then the Fariseos strip away 
the shrubbery which conceals Christ, and they bear him off 
in triumph to his trial and death. The following night another 
masked group assembles around lighted candles, and the 
participants stoop over them in prayer for the sins of the 
Fariseos. When the prayers are ended, the candles are 
snuffed out, and the guilty Fariseos are cruelly beaten with 
whips. The punishment is so severe that in recent years 
many have died from the penalties inflicted. Easter Day, 
however, ushers in a week’s fiesta of rejoicing, in which 
even those who have been beaten take a willing part. 


The Mantle of Invisibility has been patented by an engi- 
neer of Milan, Italy. According to a description in a recent 
issue of a Milanese periodical, Secolo-Sera, a form of X-ray, 
directed against two women, caused them to become dim 
to the sight of the witnesses present and eventually to dis- 
appear from view. Due to the réstricted scope of the rays 
a portion of the chair on which one of the women sat re- 
mained visible. During the period of invisibility the con- 
versation of the women could be distinctly heard,—a very 
serious defect to the woman-hater who would otherwise 
welcome the practical value of the mantle of invisibility. 


Just when Russian Atheism was serenely confident of its 
final victory over religion, the Soviet daily, Pravda, feels 
constrained to sound the alarm over an unusual religious 
revival which has sprung up in the Ivanovsk Province, the 
chief textile region of the Soviet Union. The revival consists 
of a growing series of sectarian groups which bear the names 
of former patriarchs and bishops—Tikhon, Vassili, Joseph, 
etc. M. Zelonoff, a leading local light of the Communists, is 
very much disturbed because “in the surrounding villages 
the religious propagandist activity is stronger than our 
own.” A deeper cause for alarm, however, is expressed in 
the further statement that the enthusiasts “develop an activ- 
ity that goes far beyond the functions of a religious cult. 
Often they carry on anti-Soviet Trotskyist agitation.” Fol- 
lowing so closely after the proffer of an anemic “religious 
freedom” in the deceptive “new Constitution,” this religious- 
political agitation is more than ever likely to make the 
Soviet authorities sorry they ever thought of it. Their dis- 
turbance over the religious revival may account in part for 
the severe punishment recently visited upon the president 
of a collective farm who offered some old ikons from a 
closed church to a group of peasants in payment as wages 
for work. 


The Enforced Recession of Civilization is suggestively in- 
dicated in the retreat to mountain defenses by six European 
nations—Austria, Italy, Yugoslavia, France, Germany and 
Switzerland. The reason given is that the mechanization of 
warfare renders the lower levels less defensible, while in 
mountain fighting the stamina, iron will, and specialized 
training of the human combatant will always count for 
more. And now Britain and France propose to go higher. 
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In the event of threatened aerial attacks upon London or 
other large centers, large fleets of balloons upon London or 
by the British authorities, even higher than the 30,000 foot 
level attained by France, so that raiding airplane pilots 
would have to use respirators and venture into the strato- 
sphere to get by the balloons. From this superior height 
the defending balloons would let down a network of steel 
cables to enclose the defended areas and shut out the at- 
tacking planes. The whole process, however, is too reminis- 
cent of earlier periods when tribes and weak nations were 
driven into their native hills under the pressure of ruthless 
invaders. Hemmed in, they gradually disappeared, and 
their culture with them. T'wo such monuments of ruin, rep- 
resenting separate disappearances, stand outside Winches- 
ter, England. On a world-scale, is this the sign of the im- 
minent disappearance of modern civilization? 


The Protestants of New York City have been given some- 
thing to think about. A recent statement issued by the 
Federation of Churches indicates that all the Protestant 
denominations in the city have less than 7 per cent of the 
more than 7,000,000 population on their rolls, and a little 
less than 2 per cent in their Sunday schools. The further 
statement is made that of the church membership about 40 
per cent attend with any regularity the morning services, 
while the evening attendance is negligible. The situation 
lends force to the claim that New York offers a splendid 
field for missions, but it also emphasizes the crying need 
for religion in the churches already established. But that is 
true for other cities and even towns. The Lenten devotions 
need an all-year practice. 


Ghost Stars That Send Forth Black Light are astronomy’s 
latest revelation of heavenly wonders and terrors to an un- 
easy world. Dr. C. W. Hetzler, of the Yerkes Observatory, 
reports that he has just captured these masked marvels of 
the universe on plates sensitized to black light. Some are 
uncomfortably near neighbors in space, and they have an 
unhappy way of exhibiting “remarkable changes in inten- 
sity,” which shows an activity far from assuring to the lay 
mind. Exploding stars were bad enough, and the intimation 
of comets that might get off the track and swish us with 
their tails. But you could see them! One can sympathize 
with the African contemporary who feared most “de 
ghosteses what ain’t,” for there is something fearsome about 
these unseen stellar visitants. Even the day of judgment will 
be rendered less unbearable to the wicked by sight. But 
ghost-stars and black light—the terror that flieth in dark- 
ness! Ugh! 


The Threat of Land Erosion against the nation’s future is 
giving place to fears of the graver dangers from “human 
erosion.” A Faculty Committee report from the Georgia 
School of Technology to President Roosevelt has recently 
laid stress on the danger that “prolonging the lives of the 
weak and even physically unfit is, in a very real sense, 
undermining the physical well-being of future generations.” 
This is part of the indictment “that advances in medical 
science were bringing about one major form of ‘human 
erosion, the ‘decadence of our national health.” Other 
causes producing human erosion were declared to be “land 
erosion, which produces .... an impoverishment of agri- 
cultural workers,” and “industrial specialization, which ren- 
ders workers highly vulnerable to economic changes.” The 
report suggests a remedy—“our institutions of higher learn- 
ing must abandon the traditional worship of unrelated 
knowledge for itself alone, and begin the work of develop- 
ing leaders of thought and action who may be better able 
to guide this country toward a solution of its difficulties.” 
The suggestion is even more applicable to institutional re- 
ligion. Christianity as “a way of life” is too much forgotten. 
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Birthplaces of U. L.C. A. Congregation 


Dr. John F. Seibert Recalls Beginnings in Chicago 


THE ARTICLE by Raymond Etan in THe LUTHERAN under 
date of March 4 on the “Beginnings of Lutheran Churches” 
was interesting. It had to do with Philadelphia and environs, 
but the same things are true of congregations organized in 
Chicago and in numerous places throughout the Western and 
Central States. Let me give a few illustrations. 


Portable Chapel Meets Situation 


A section of Chicago promised well for a Lutheran con- 
gregation, but there was no place in which to hold services 
and to gather the people. There was no storeroom available, 
for the few such in the neighborhood were occupied by 
grocery, dry goods, hardware, and drug stores. There was 
no second-story hall, for none was in the neighborhood; no 
bank building, for no banks had yet been organized. What 
was to be done? The Superintendent of Missions was given 
authority to collect funds with which to purchase a portable 
chapel. The Luther Leagues of the synod readily provided 
the money. A vacant lot was leased for the taxes, and the 
chapel was placed upon it, and Sunday school and church 
services were inaugurated. In due time, a congregation was 
organized. The small congregation assumed a part of the 
pastor’s support; the Board of Home Missions provided the 
balance. Lots were bought and paid for, and the chapel unit 
of the church was built with the aid of a loan from the 
Board of Church Extension. The congregation was happy. 
Soon the growth of the Sunday school demanded more room. 

Plans were drawn for the completed church, and the base- 
ment was completed. A parish house was next built adjoin- 
ing the church, in which were an apartment for the pastor, 
rooms for the janitor, and rooms for the organizations of 
the parish. By this time, the congregation, too, required 
more room; the church was finished. The congregation in 
seven years became self-supporting as to salary. The Church 
Extension loan was repaid. Last year the congregation cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its organization by the 
reception of one hundred twenty-five new members, the 
decoration of the church edifice, and the installation of a 
beautiful altar. The property valuation is $125,000 and there 
are no debts. The congregation always meets its apportion- 
ment, and there is always something over. This year a check 
for $500 was given to help meet emergencies at Carthage 
College. It need scarcely be said that the pastor throughout 
its history is today loved for his work’s sake. 

This church could not have been erected or maintained 
except for the synod having paid the salary of its superin- 
tendent, the young people having provided for the purchase 
price of the portable chapel, and the Board of Home Missions 
having made a generous grant toward the pastor’s salary and 
a loan from the Church Extension Department toward the 
first unit of the church. 


One Flight Up 


The synodical Mission Board had thought that work was 
desirable in a given section. A second-story hall was se- 
cured, and for five years it afforded the meeting place of 
the congregation until a neat church was erected with the 
aid of a loan from the Church Extension Department. This 
loan was gradually retired, and the congregation each year 
assumed a larger part of the pastor’s salary until it became 
self-supporting. The church was renovated at a cost of 
$7,000 when suddenly, as though over night, the congrega- 
tion found itself engulfed by the onward wave of the “black 
belt.” A new location had to be found, the transfer of the 
congregation effected. The Board through the Women’s 


Missionary Society again extended a loan, and a beautiful 
church was erected. The period of depression has lain 
heavily upon this heroic congregation, but it has not de- 
faulted in its interest obligations and lately has resumed 
its payments on mortgage indebtedness. In due time the 
Church Extension loan will be repaid, and meanwhile a 
strong congregation that worthily ministers to university 
students, is being developed. 


Congregational Church Building Rented 


This is an illustration of a church in the suburbs. It was 
started upon the urgent request of one family who had for- 
merly been one of three families to organize a congregation 
that has since grown strong. A German Congregational 
Church was found that could be rented for afternoon serv- 
ices. The head of the family mentioned was made superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school that consisted for some weeks 
of his three children. In due time a small congregation was 
organized, and, with the help of the Home Mission Board, 
the salary was provided and.a young man placed in charge. 
Services were transferred to a second-story hall, and later 
on a small but neat church building was erected. with the 
aid of a Church Extension loan. Like the other churches 
mentioned, the congregation gradually became self-sup- 
porting as to salary, and paid in its entirety the loan from 
the Board of Home Missions. The congregation grew in 
strength and influence, and soon a larger church became a 
necessity. New lots in the center of the growing suburb 
were procured, and a complete, beautiful new church was 
erected. This congregation, too, felt the serious depression 
of the past years, but it has come through it nobly and is 


‘meeting all obligations as they come due. Meanwhile, a 


strong congregation has been gathered and the church has 
assumed a place of influence and leadership in the com- 
munity, and the pastor through these years is highly es- 
teemed for his work’s sake. 


Hall Used 


This is a congregation organized after a summer’s work 
by a student canvassing and holding services. A second- 
story hall was secured, and for six years it was the home of 
the congregation. Lots were bought and finally were paid 
for; and with great joy the congregation entered its new 
sanctuary, made possible by a Church Extension loan. Four 
years after entering its own church home, every dollar of 
indebtedness was paid, including the Church Extension loan, 
and the congregation assumed complete support of its pas- 
tor. The growing constituency soon required more room. 
Plans were drawn and the Sunday school unit of the new 
church was erected. A parsonage has since been provided, 
and when it is paid for the congregation presumably will 
complete the church edifice. Meanwhile, the congregation 
has assumed a place of leadership in meeting its synodical | 
apportionments, and is always among the first to meet extra 
synodical requests. It has given a fair share to the Iron 
Mountain School and to the relief of our brethren in the 
flood district. 

Storeroom Converted 

Here is a congregation organized pretty largely from peo- 
ple of non-Lutheran antecedents. A storeroom was rented, 
and four weeks later a pastor was secured with the help of 
the synodical Board and the Board of Home Missions. The 
portable chapel, mentioned above, no longer needed by that 
congregation, was moved to this section. The work grew; 
lots were procured, and a chapel was erected with a loan 
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from the Church Extension funds. The congregation became 
self-supporting as to salary and repaid its loan. The pastor 
remains the shepherd of the flock and the inspiration of his 
people. Funds have been secured, and the basement unit of 
a beautiful building will be erected this summer. This con- 
gregation has demonstrated that with a capable pastor a 
strong congregation can be built up from non-Lutheran 


material. 
That Portable Chapel 


The synodical Board felt that work should be inaugurated 
in this section, but there was no place in which to meet. 
Finally a portable chapel which had been used by another of 
our congregations was secured and moved to the territory. 
The city planned for a new park, purchased the lots that 
had been acquired at a price that enabled the congregation 
to re-purchase lots in an even better location and have some 
thousands of dollars toward a church building. More room 
is now needed, especially for Sunday school purposes, and 
the purpose is to raise funds at once for this object. 

I could go on and write at length; in fact, it is hardly just 
to the congregations and pastors not to do so. The history 
of the beginnings has been largely the same. First, a field 
carefully selected, a place for services provided, a congre- 
gation organized with a few earnest souls, a pastor procured 
through the help of the Home Mission Board, the work 
carefully superintended by the Missionary Committee of the 
synod, the loan from the Church Extension of the Board of 
Home Missions, and the result has been vigorous congrega- 
tions that in turn have sent out, and are sending forth, mem- 
bers to be the nuclei for other organizations. God has been 
blessing the work; it is not finished. 


THE RECORD IN DOLLARS 
Henry and P. J. H. Read Pages of Parish Survey 


“HERE'S THAT DOLLAR I owe you.” Henry walked into my 


office and put a brand new bill on my desk. “Which re- 
minds me—how about a few minutes on the financial aspects 
of that Survey report of your Board?” 

“Just heading out for lunch; but if you'll go with me, I'll 
take a copy of the report along, and we can discuss it over 
the table.” 

“QO. K.” And we were off. 

We had placed our order, and Henry thought it a good 
time to get to the report. So we did. 

“The first item that will interest you is the graph on paid 
apportionment—page fourteen, I think. Yes, that’s it. One 
out of every twenty congregations paid its apportionment in 
full, plus; and one out of ten, about, paid it in full without 
any plus.” 

“Yes, but one out of ten paid not a copper,” broke in my 
friend. His eyes were already down at the lower end of the 
column, the dark end. Henry is like that. “How can a con- 
gregation—” 

“Do you want to spoil our appetites?” I interrupted. “Stay 
up at the top of that column for a while. Get a thrill out of 
the fact that there are some congregations that are making 
good, often against terrific odds. No, the picture as a whole 
is not bright, but there’s enough light to keep it from being 
hopeless.” 

‘Do all the synods stand about the same?” asked Henry. 

“Right on the opposite page,” I replied. “There’s the 
whole list. For total per capita benevolence contributions 
the little Kentucky-Tennesee Synod is far in the lead, with 
$4.44 per member—more than double the average in the 
entire U. L. C. A., which is $2.07 per member. And for 
total per capita giving, including current expenses and 
benevolences, little Florida come out on top, with $25.98 
per member—almost double the average of the whole 
church, which is $13.14.” 

But Henry wasn’t paying any attention to me. He was 
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studying his own synod, whose record isn’t anything to be 
proud of. So I ate my soup. 

“Good night!” said Henry at last, and put the report aside. 
A few minutes later he took it up again. “What’s all this 
over here, about various practices of congregations in 
handling their finances?” 

“Interesting information,’ I answered. “Take that first 
item, on a single treasury for all organizations. That idea 
seems to be getting more common. It’s a good one. It makes 
possible the bonding of a single treasurer; it saves service 
charges on a lot of small accounts in the local banks; it 
makes one person responsible for all financial bookkeeping. 
It has a good many advantages. There seems to be a ten- 
dency in that direction.” 

“New idea to me; never thought of it.” 

“Then glance at the second column. Notice that our Sun- 
day schools are beginning to make larger use of offering 
envelopes. One put of every six is now doing so. That ought 
to be good training for the church members of the future. 
Then note that over half our Sunday schools contributed 
to benevolences in 1935—a good sign, too. You'll find the 
other items interesting also.” 

“Say, when can I get a copy of this report for my own 
study? I’d like to go through the whole thing pretty care- 
fully. Are they going to be made available?” 

“I understand they’re going to be out this week, at 
twenty-five cents a copy.” 

“Good! Now, what else is there of interest in finances?” 

“There are a few items on page twenty-one, showing how 
our weekday and vacation schools are financed. I was in- 
terested in those items. Only one-quarter of our weekday 
schools and only one-tenth of our vacation schools are sup- 
ported by our congregations. The Sunday schools do a little 
better even than the congregations themselves; they con- 
tribute a good deal to these other educational efforts. Most 
of the money, however, comes from freewill offerings—I 
suppose the offerings of the youngsters who attend. I won- 
der sometimes whether our congregations fully realize their 
obligation and responsibility in this whole matter of educa- 
tion. When you remember that some Lutheran bodies sup- 
port parochial schools, with paid full-time teachers and 
good equipment, it seems strange, doesn’t it, that we can’t 
even take care of the very limited expenses entailed by our 
weekday and vacation work?” 

“Equipment!” Henry had caught my reference to it. 
“Equipment is largely a matter of finances, isn’t it? How 
are our schools on the equipment item?” 

“I think—yes, I know that there’s a page in the report on 
that. Let me see that report a minute, please. Here it is, on 
page eight. It’s not bad, but it’s not good. Notice that two- 
thirds of our schools have no pictures on their walls, no 
maps, no bulletin boards; and that one-half have no black- 
boards. I’m speaking, of course, in approximate fractions. 
Eight out of ten schools do not provide their teachers with 
reference books—no library of any kind for them. And as 
for visual education, we’ve scarcely made a beginning. But 
worst of all perhaps—that last item; four out of five schools 
do not even get the “Lutheran Lesson Commentary” for 
their teachers. There is lots of room for improvement in 
the matter of equipment, certainly.” 

“Tt’s sort of a pity to ask people to volunteer their serv- 
ices for church work, to give time to preparation and teach- 
ing and visiting, and then not to supply them with adequate 
facilities, isn’t it?” 

“What do they do in your own congregation?” I asked. 
“Do the officers and teachers get the helps and equipment 
they really need?” 

But Henry never answered that question. 

“Money!” he said at last. “Always money! And so much 
depends on it. If only we knew—” 

“Wake up, Boy, and pay your lunch. I’ve got to get back 
to the office.” 
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A WELL-DONE TASK 


Inner Mission Board’s Work in Flood District of 
Distinctive Merit 


By George L. Rinkliff 


LET IT BE remembered that when disaster roared down the 
Ohio Valley in January, 1937, the United Lutheran Church 
in America had ready an agency in its Inner Mission Board 
to meet responsibilities in a ministry of mercy to the af- 
flicted. Let that be remembered thoughtfully and thank- 
fully, not boastfully. 

From the viewpoint of the church members in sections of 
the Ohio Valley area removed from the flood district but 
near enough to know something of what has been and still 
is going on, the work of the Inner Mission organization will 
prove memorable. It is not just a board, it should be re- 
membered. It takes in everybody who can help, and makes 
their assistance count. They who participated in accomplish- 
ing what has been done have met a need that obviously 
could have been dealt with adequately only by a church 
organization. 

That is worth thinking about in view of the temptation 
sometimes besetting the average church member, to pass 
over all responsibilities of the church’s ministry of mercy to 
official public agencies, and to quasi-official so-called non- 
sectarian agencies. 

The church can do a work of rehabilitation for which the 
other agencies are at best not quite adequate,—and can do it 
even in the field of material things. Let us look at the mat- 
ter sympathetically from the viewpoint of those other 
agencies. 


The Church’s “Something Extra” 


That they have back of them much willing public senti- 
ment and abundant material resources should be readily 
admitted. In a disaster, however, they are on the spot in two 
senses,—factually and colloquially. Just how this is so may 
be illustrated by the experience of a certain Ohio Valley 
community that reached the point of almost clamoring for 
the privilege of housing, feeding, clothing and otherwise aid- 
ing refugees from the flood area. The good people of this 
community were disheartened at seeing on two successive 
days long relief trains pass through their midst carrying 
refugees to other communities. On the third day their wish 
was granted. The quarters they had so carefully fitted up 
were filled with people from the flooded district. 

Three days later the man who volunteered to do the cook- 
ing for the refugees confided his perplexities to a friend. 

“T have to put in about fifteen hours a day,—a lot of that 
time doing things for them they ought to be doing for them- 
selves. Those other places must have got the desirable 
refugees, and we got the left-overs. They won’t even help 
me peel potatoes,” he complained. 

“T’ve sized them up, and I know what’s in the back of 
their heads. They are figuring that they’re going to get just 
as much out of the flood refugee funds as the next fellow. 
If some farmer lost a dozen milk cows, out of which he was 
making a living for himself and his family, there’s no use 
talking about fitting that farmer up again with a new dairy 
herd out of flood relief money. As sure as that’s done, each 
family in this bunch I’m feeding will start hollering for a 
dozen milk cows, too. ... Even though they didn’t have so 
much as a goat before the flood came. ... And if we didn’t 
give them what they demanded, there are plenty of people 
who would want to know why we are playing favorites... . 
It won’t be safe to try to do any more for anybody than what 
should rightly be done for these people. And that’s going 
to mean quite a comedown for some deserving folks.” 

We who live in the sections of the Ohio that were left 
untouched by the flood have seen some definite evidences 
of a well-managed effort on the part of someone in the 
United Lutheran Church do deal effectively with just such 
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problems. The work has been done without ostentation,— 
without drives. There have been definite steps to aid people 
who would hesitate long before making application for what 
they need at a public relief station,—who would very likely 
never make such application, and yet are as deserving as 
any. 

It Is Being Neighborly 

It is merely a neighborly step toward helping fellow mem- 
bers in the church to solve some immediate problem of daily 
living,—to set their flood devastated households to rights and 
start out in life again. 

It is somewhat of a re-enactment of the church at Corinth 
helping out the saints at Jerusalem —not a burden to any- 
one, but a recognition of the fact that were situations re- 
versed, the expressions of neighborly interest would be flow- 
ing just as freely in the other direction. 

After all, the church is knit together far more closely in 
the ministry of mercy than one suspects, until. a disaster 
arises. Are there any groups in America, aside from the 
religious groups, in which all this could be done without 
the aid of mass meetings, advertising posters, and similar 
methods of arousing interest? The church has an efficiency 
peculiar only to herself. 

A congregation or the individual member of a congrega- 
tion, may of course be expected to be sympathetic to need. 
The congregations within easy reach of the flood district 
were sympathetic and anxious to help. The question was, 
how, with what, and with how much? 

The answers to that question and the information which 
was needed came from sources expert in the evaluation of 
human need, to congregational leaders, who in many cases 
merely passed it on quietly to individuals with whom it 
would be most effective. Congregation after congregation 
discovered that it was able to help considerably,—out of 
resources more abundantly at hand than the need called 
for. Perhaps not all needs are supplied at the present time, 
—it would be astonishing if they were. But the congrega- 
‘tions have a feeling of confidence in the situation,—the needs 
that exist will be properly presented, and neither exag- 
gerated nor minimized. 

That, Lutherans in the Ohio Valley are learning, is the 
Inner Mission method of meeting disaster with giving,— 
cheerful, level-headed Christian giving,—and not the merely 
hysterical, wasteful substitute that pours out lavishly and 
rather wastefully one week and loses most of its interest 
by the end of the second week. 

One by-product of the Ohio Valley flood has been a re- 
education of congregations in the region in the functions of 
the Inner Mission Board,—once thought of almost exclu- 
sively when thought of at all as the agency of the United 
Lutheran Church which gave counsel in the management of 
institutions of mercy. But now this agency can be discerned 
in a different capacity,—that of unobtrusively but effectively 
co-ordinating the efforts of congregations in the works of 
serving love to which they are moved. ' 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE RECORDS 


THOSE WHO are distressed, in some places, by the small 
attendance at church services may be interested to know 
that the recent Survey of Parish Education, by the Parish 
and Church School Board, shows that throughout the church 
there is an average attendance equivalent to 41.7% of the 
confirmed membership at the morning services and an aver- 
age of 25.2% at the evening services (where such are held). 
The average attendance of the Sunday school is 65% of the 
enrollment, which is a few tenths of one per cent better 
than was recorded seven years ago. These figures suggest 
the advisability of making a careful study of the causes 
which enter into these small percentages of attendance to 
discover the advisability of some adjustments in program. 
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CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
The Facts About Neglect of It Are Very Discouraging 


Tue notep New England surgeon and writer, Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, told his inquiring friends that he went to 
church every Sunday because “there is a delicate plant deep 
down in my heart that needs watering once a week.” Just 
as we read books and magazines and develop our minds, 
just as we exercise our bodies by work or play and grow 
stronger physically, so there is a culture of the soul that 
comes only from the contemplation of God’s goodness, from 
regular church worship. A person does not have to live in a 
non-Christian country to be a pagan. It is possible to be a 
pagan in any Christian city in America. Neglect of the 
church and indifference to religion has caused more than 
one soul suicide. 

Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis told of a funeral he conducted in 
a mansion in New York City. The owner of the house was 
nearly seventy years old. He was standing by the coffin in 
which his dead daughter lay, and was talking to an old 
friend. He said: “Fred, there is nothing in the worldly life. 
You and I have been living for a good time and success. We 
have got everything we could during the week. We have 
played poker on Saturday nights and spent Sundays in our 
automobiles. We have put the club and bank first—and my 
son has disgraced me with his shameless marriage, and now 
my daughter is dead. I tell you, Fred, there is only one 
place to bring up a family, and that is the church. There 
is only one way to use Sunday for children, and that is to 
take them to church. With money, wine, poker and pleasure 
all day Sunday, my family has been ruined. People don’t 
know what the result will be till it comes, but I know.” His 
testimony could be duplicated repeatedly by worldly-minded 
men and women of many a city and village. 

We attend church also for the good of the community. 
There is no influence upon which the prosperity and hap- 
piness of a city so much depends as the influence of the 
church. Let the church be poorly attended and die, and you 
blunt or kill the moral conscience of the people. Business 
would be paralyzed, graft and corruption in politics and city 
government would prevail, vice and evil would spring up. 


80 Per Cent Church Members 

A thorough investigation was made in New York City 
concerning the class of people who are leaders and sup- 
porters of the charitable institutions in that city. It was 
found that eighty-eight per cent of the socially minded, un- 
selfish men and women, living for others and to better the 
community, were church members. A similar percentage of 
Christian leaders would be found in every city. Just to the 
extent that people become indifferent to the church, to that 
extent will the moral influence of the church upon the life 
of the city be lessened. 

The most significant reason for people’s going to church 
is that the church is in a very special and peculiar sense 
the place for the worship of God. Theodore Roosevelt said: 
“Yes, I know all the excuses. I know that one can worship 
the Creator and dedicate oneself to good living, in a grove 
of trees or by a running brook, or in one’s own house, just 
as well as in church. But I also know that, as a matter of 
cold fact, the average man does not thus worship or thus 
dedicate himself. If he stays away from church, he does not 
spend his time in good works or in lofty meditation. He 
looks over the colored supplement of the newspaper, he 
yawns, and he finally seeks relief from the mental vacuity 
of isolation by going where the combined mental vacuity of 
many partially relieves the mental vacuity of each par- 
ticular individual.” 

Worship of God always requires a concentration of mind 
and effort, if the soul really communes with the Father 
Spirit. No automobile ride, no walk in the country, no 
lounging around the house, can give this atmosphere of 
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worship, can keep the mind fixed upon God and His good- 
ness. Knowing the blessings of church worship on the 
Lord’s Day, and realizing the absence of that blessing when- 
ever you let a Sunday pass without church worship, resolve 
not to neglect the assembling of yourselves together on the 
Lord’s Day.—“The Chapel,” Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga., F. Herbert 
Moehlman, Chaplain and Editor. 


THE MINISTRY—A LIFE OF SERVICE 
By Freeman A. Kunz, Chicago, Ill. 


THE MINISTRY offers today the finest opportunity for 
human service. 

The modern division of labor in nearly all of the profes- 
sions except the pastorate, narrows the scope and limits the 
interest to an increasing extent. The physician is more and 
more becoming a specialist who cares for the ills of a cer- 
tain area of the body. The widely-known doctor seldom has 
the care of the whole body, especially in these days of great 
hospitals. 

The school teacher or the college professor has a fleeting 
knowledge of the student who takes his course, receives his 
credit, and goes on his way. Seldom can he impress his 
personality upon the fast-moving processions of young 
people. 

A lawyer will defend a client’s interests for a considera- 
tion and, when the case is ended, pass out of the life of the 
contestant. 

But a pastor who stays with his congregation over a period 
of years comes to know intimately people in every stage of 
life. The real “seel-sorger” has the thrill of watching their 
progress, sharing their experiences, and advising them in 
many circumstances. This intimacy and the increasing 
knowledge of human nature afford a conscientious pastor 
chances to be of immense usefulness to a large and expand- 
ing group of people who face problems, meet disappointment 
and disaster, and have no other counselor who can be so 
trusted to be fair and unselfish. 

The successful pastor thinks of religion in terms of com- 
mon sense. The church has been placing too much emphasis 
on numbers, instead of living the life of “The Good Shep- 
herd” who went out to seek and find those who were lost. 
The crying need today is to spiritualize our present con- 
stituency to become consecrated Christians. Pastors and 
church workers should be willing to go into the gutter of 
life, if there is a possibility of saving one soul for eternity. 

The man who devotes himself to being a good pastor, 
accommodatingly tolerant of people’s foibles yet faithful to 
the truth and preaching, “We are justified alone by faith in 
our Lord and Saviour Christ Jesus,” can in these days be 
of enormous service not only to his parishioners but to all 
who come within reach of his voice and personality. His 
influence will be in proportion to the degree of unselfishness 
and devotion to all people who come under his care. 

The cumbersome over-organized condition of many con- 
gregations is not conducive to the work of evangelism. The 
pastor needs more time for personal work among his people. 
But it takes too much of his time and strength to keep up 
this ever increasing congregational machinery. All or- 
ganizations of a church when keyed to the work of “saving 
souls” will be assistants in God’s vineyard—all others should 
be scrapped. 

If the pastor is objective in his outlook, accommodating 
of his time, willing to listen and be bored, ready to learn of 
child, man and woman anything they can teach him, he will 
find his ministry most exhilarating. He will have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that he has been following a Master 
Who never failed to respond to the ery of human need; Who 
found in every person something precious and worth while; 
and Who trod the path of human service with only one goal 
in view, “To seek and save that which was lost.” 
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ABSOLUTION AND CONDEMNATION 


In THE GosPEL for the first Sunday after Easter occurs an 
authorization relative to sin that always excites attention 
when it is seen or heard. It is the sentence, “Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost: whosoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them; and whosoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” A 
passage in St. Matthew’s record of our Lord’s teaching 
(chapter 18, verses 15 to 20 inclusive) prescribes the proper 
conduct for a believer in Christ when a brother trespasses 
against him. The one sinned against is directed to go to 
the brother alone, then in the company of two or three 
witnesses, and should the matter not thus be settled, the 
complainant shall appeal to the church. The church’s de- 
cision is final (Matt. 18: 18) because authority is lodged in 
the community of believers so that: “Whatsoever ye shall 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever 
ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 

Then there is a third pronouncement of Jesus to His dis- 
ciples that has become of great significance in Roman Cath- 
olic practise. It is the portion of Matthew’s sixteenth chap- 
ter, in which Peter’s response to our Lord’s inquiry, “Whom 
do ye say that I am?” is recorded. The reply was, “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” Then Jesus an- 
swered, after indicating that His Father in heaven had re- 
vealed the divinity of Jesus to Peter, “I say unto thee that 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and what- 
soever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.” It is upon this passage chiefly that the Roman 
Catholic Church depends for its claim of the power of the 
Roman ordained priests to forgive sins. But the verses 
quoted from Matthew 18 and John 20 contain the authority 
of the Lutheran teachers for our principle, that the power 
to bind and loose does not depend upon an inheritance ex- 
clusively through Peter. The declaration following the com- 
mand to tell it to the church (Matthew 18) and the action 
of Jesus when He breathed upon them and said, “Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost,” plainly disprove the Roman Catholic 
theories concerning the primacy of Peter. That the apostolic 
church did not focus actions in discipline upon Peter is 
plainly apparent when one reads Paul’s epistles. The Roman 
doctrine not only requires for its defense the use of tradi- 
tions, but its development shows the manufacture of tra- 
ditions as occasion and circumstances require. The artificial, 
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expedient and deceptive system of penance and work right- 
eousness which resulted when Scripture and tradition were 
made equal as sources of doctrine invited and justified 
Luther’s attacks upon papal authority in 1517 and later. He 
had only to point out the nature and extent of our Lord’s in- 
struction and contrast the powers bestowed by the Gospel 
with those claimed for the church and exercised by its agents 
with evil results to show the errors of Roman Catholic 
teaching. 

Careful reading of the three passages of the Gospels above 
cited show clearly what matters were primarily in our Lord’s 
mind when He authorized absolution and condemnation. The 
affairs of the Kingdom of God and the relationships among 
believers were central and in control. Of Peter’s confession, 
“Thou art the Christ,” Jesus observes to the group of dis- 
ciples, “Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto you but 
the Father.” In their later experience, which John records, 
the Holy Ghost is prophetically called upon and the regime 
of spiritual gifts obviously forecast. In the second reference 
which Matthew records and which refers to the church, the 
occasion is an injury by one believer upon another. It is as- 
sumed that the ties of faith will make the brethren in Christ 
superior to the ways of the unregenerate and that differ- 
ences among them can be settled without resort to pagan 
courts of appeal. This is so completely the point of view 
that Jesus orders the church to banish from its community 
of believers such members as will not be bound by the 
church’s decisions when “sitting in judgment” upon a com- 
plaint that a member has brought before them for settle- 
ment. The assumption is that the regime of the Kingdom of 
God, into which men and women enter by grace from Christ, 
is above the courts of the heathen. The new man which is 
put on when the Gospel has led us into the fountain of life, 
does not depend on old powers and associations but upon 
those of the company of believers. 

We remark that our first thought for this editorial was a 
brief discussion of church discipline. It is frequently said 

, that discipline has been greatly neglected and that within 
the company of believers there are many who are not worthy 
to be considered the children of God. The indictment is true 
and the need of greater purity of doctrine and conformity 
of life to Jesus’ teaching is apparent to everybody outside 
the church at least. But if and when the church decides to 
submit itself and its members to judgment, let there be first 
of all a plain and specific definition of its own authority and 
purposes. Let every believer be told what his Lord has 
promised to bestow upon him. Let that first and basic pro- 
vision of Jesus for the establishment of the communion of 
saints among men be recalled, namely, “Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost.” Only because such divine guidance into justice, 
mercy and love is available, does God authorize absolution 
or condemnation to be pronounced in His name. But 
through the Holy. Ghost the remission of sins is so real as 
to be a comfort to those who repent and believe, and their 
retention a ground for fear of the judgment to the unre- 
pentant. 

This power thus understood and used by the churches, 
temptations now luring the baptized from fidelity to their 
Master will be overcome. At least the church will feel com- 
petent to deal with conditions within its own circle. We will 
remit and retain not by the rule of traditions but by the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. We will bind and loose with 
thought first of the Kingdom of grace and then of glory. 

Such actions in discipline will be worthy of the commission 
received from our Saviour. Anything with less than con- 
sciousness of the divine regime and its spiritual influences 
will be merely a resort to human criticism and a reflection 
of human weakness in judging others than ourselves. Of 
that we have had far too much in the past. Even now the 
vicious sectarianism that appeals to the authority revealed 
by Jesus and recorded in today’s gospel lesson creates strife 
and division among us rather than faith and harmony. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


TuE DATING of this issue of THe Lutueran, April 1, 1937, is 
in no way connected with the title by which the opening day 
of the spring month is popularly designated, “All Fools’ 
Day or April Fools’ Day.” We assume that none of our 
readers has kicked a bag-inclosed brick out of his path or 
undertaken to pick up a pocketbook which was jerked away 
by a mischievous youth just before it was grasped. We, how- 
ever, advise cautious acceptance of proffered sweets, wari- 
ness of telephoning Mr. Wolf or Miss Bear via the nearest 
zoo’s number. And above all keep your temper, if you do get 
“taken in” by a practical joker. 

There is traditional license for quips and tricks on April 
1, although the exact origin of the custom is not known. The 
earliest date for its present form of observance is in the 
sixteenth century in France, after that country’s adoption 
of the Gregorian Calendar (1564). What had been a serious 
social custom was burlesqued. The Cyclopedia Brittanica 
finds a remote connection between April Fools’ Day and the 
Spring Equinox. It is the effervescence perhaps of the young 
man’s fancy. Incidentally it is the antipode of All Saints’ 
Day, November 1. 


April Dates of Historic Interest 


A GLANCE at the April page of our Year Book will indicate 
the occurrence of memorable events in this month. Kath- 
arine von Bora’s escape from the convent was on the month’s 
third day in 1523. Luther’s declaration, “Here I stand,” oc- 
curred on the eighteenth at Worms in 1521 and his arrival 
at Coburg for the Augsburg Diet and the presentation of 
the Confession on the twenty-second, 1530. On April 15, 
1532, Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden defeated General Tilly, 
head of the Austrian-Catholic army, that was undertaking 
to crush the Protestant princes of Europe. 

In America in 1733 the month contained the first ordina- 
tion in Virginia, that of J. C. Stoever, Jr. The Liberian 
mission field was opened April 5, 1860, and the California 
and West Virginia Synods were organized,—the first, April 
2, 1891, and the second April 17, 1912. 

This year, the month will be notable through the work 
of the Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church. 
As this issue of THe LuTHERAN abundantly testifies, Execu- 
tive Secretary Dr. Wickey and his staff have been actively 
engaged in providing information about Christian education 
and discussions of specific questions that state the issues of 
concern to the church. It is important that the bulletins 
mentioned by Dr. Harry, the articles in THe LuTHERAN and 
the statements issued by the colleges and seminaries con- 
ducted by the synods of the U. L. C. A. be all carefully read. 
We deem Dr. Krauss especially competent where Com- 
munism is under examination. He saw it in operation in 
Russia two years ago. 4 

Tue LUTHERAN also feels competent to urge the synods to 
direct the attention of all their members to the institutions 
of learning whose boards of trustees they elect. The idea 
seems prevalent in many places that church related colleges 
and seminaries pay their expenses from legacies and from a 
few generous donors: a sort of “pennies from heaven” means 
of support. Another fallacy is that which presents the state- 
managed, tax-supported school as free. Parents should not 
be misled by either of these reports. A church college is 
not a charity, but a means by which Christians co-operate in 
furnishing teaching and teachers that include spiritual in- 
fiuences and examples for the generation of young people 
to whom management of the future must be committed. The 
Christians in America seem to lack sensitiveness to the 
preservation of our spiritual resources for the welfare of 
their children. If we are to continue Christian, the main- 
tenance of schools teaching religion is essential. 


The Thing to Do 


In tHE April number of the Luther League Review and 
on its page two is a brief article headed, “Choose Your Col- 
lege.” It is obviously timed by Secretary Kinports to re- 
ceive the notice of Luther Leaguers who are completing their 
high or prep school work and whose next landing place in 
preparation for their life work is in a college. There are 
over 600 institutions of higher learning in the United States 
and Canada. The choice of one must be made. Upon the 
wisdom of this choice depends to a major degree the values 
and satisfactions of the collegian. 

Several items enter into the selection; among them are 
the nearness of the institution to the student’s home, the cost 
per year, the facilities for recreation, the ability of the faculty 
and the apparatus (buildings and equipment) for teaching, 
the ideals of the school and the morale of the campus. (The 
last two are not necessarily identical.) Some of the objec- 
tives used to persuade young people (and their parents) are 
not of as great value as they are made to appear. Certainly 
sports have their place in college life, but the victory cups in 
the social hall are generally empty and indicative of past 
achievements. Also abstract learning, we mean information 
and principles that are tools of mind but dead weight on the 
heart, are not worth the time and money required to get 
them. There are few persons more worthless than learned 
folk who have become heartless by being trained into intel- 
lectual mechanicians. 


The Presidents’ Messages 


THE UNUSUAL earliness of Easter makes of course a period 
of more weeks than usual from Easter to vacation time. 
Believing that the presidents of synods could advise pas- 
tors and congregations concerning the best use for the in- 
terval from March 28 to June 30, we asked them for state- 
ments. The first group of replies appears in this issue be- 
ginning on page two. 

According to our interpretation of the letters, the pres- 
idents of the synods constituting the U. L. C. A. are in prac- 
tical agreement on one point. They feel that too many of 
the accessions to congregations lose interest in the services 
and lapse first in frequency of attendance, then in coming 
to the Lord’s Supper and finally in any expression of attach- 
ment. There is nothing left for the pastor and church coun- 
cil to do other than cease to count them in making parochial 
reports of membership. They are listed under “losses other- 
wise.” They become part of an army of drifters which is 
recruited year by year at the rate of approximately 25,000. 
If this steady leakage could be lessened (it cannot, of course, 
be completely stopped) the growth of the church in numbers 
and influence would be correspondingly increased. To be 
specific, in the reports for 1936, one finds that over 35,000 
new members were received by confirmation, 5,200 by adult 
baptism; a positive growth of 40,000. But from this increase 
24,000 had to be taken for “losses otherwise.” It seems too 
many. P 

It goes without saying that this drain upon the member- 
strength of the United Lutheran Church must be corrected 
in the congregations. The general body cannot reach the 
persons who drift away except through pastors and lay dele- 
gates. In the last analysis, the members of a congregation 
make it a firm anchorage for those who join it or the op- 
posite. If possible, the messages of the presidents should be 
published in parish bulletins or announced and the members 
urged to make their fellowship more capable of holding 
those who are received on Palm Sunday and at other times. 
Probably the reception given new members and the serious 
importance of their connection demonstrated to them have 
much to do with their continuance. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“FOR WHATSOEVER IS BORN OF 
GOD OVERCOMETH THE WORLD: 
AND THIS IS THE VICTORY THAT 
OVERCOMETH THE WORLD, EVEN 
OUR FAITH. WHO IS HE THAT 
OVERCOMETH THE WORLD, BUT 
HE THAT BELIEVETH THAT JESUS 
IS THE SON OF GOD?” 


O, for a faith that will not shrink!” God 
grant us this our prayer. 


If we believed in God, there would be 
light 
Upon our pathway in the darkest night. 


If we believed in God, there would be 
power 
To foil the Tempter in the sorest hour. 


If we believed in God, there would be 
peace 
In this world’s warfare, ever to increase. 


If we believed in God, there would be joy 
Even in tears that nothing could destroy. 


If we believed in God, there would be love 
To heal all wounds and lift the world 
above. 


Lord Christ, be near us, that, beholding 
Thee, 
We may believe in God and be set free! 
—Jessie W. Gibbs. 


WERE YOU EVER LONE- 
SOME? 


Ir was the home of a minister in a 
downtown city church. The minister and 
his wife were both busy when the door- 
bell rang and a young woman was ad- 
mitted. She apologized bashfully for com- 
ing so soon after the dinner hour, and 
asked to be excused for intruding. Her 
manner indicated that she had something 
on her mind. The minister engaged her 
in conversation for a little while, until she 
said: “I wish that you would go on with 
your work, and not bother about me. If 
you do not mind, I will read one or two 
of the magazines, and I won’t disturb you.” 

Half an hour later she was romping on 
the floor with one of the children, After a 
stay of about an hour and a half, she rose 


to go. As the minister walked with her 


to the door, she said: “I have had a de- 
lightful time tonight. Thank you for let- 
ting me play in your parlor. I can go back 
to my room now with a lighter heart.” 

“What did that girl want?” the min- 
ister’s wife inquired as he came back to 
the living room. “She has been alone in 
the parlor for an hour and a half.” 

“I do not know; she didn’t say a word,” 
was the minister’s reply, but he was as 
mystified as his wife. 

ca * * * * 


“Do you remember that time I came to 
your house and played with the little boy 
for an hour and a half in the parlor?” the 
girl asked, two years later. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


“Yes. I have often wondered what you 
wanted that night, and did not ask for,” 
the minister replied. 

' “Well, that night was the blackest hour 
of my life. I had lost my position, and I 
was ashamed to ask anyone to recommend 
me to another employer. I would have 
given $1,000 to have been where I could 
cry it out on mother’s shoulder. But she 
wasn’t there, and I could think of only one 
thing. I came over to your house, and you 
let me play with the little boy. Then, 
when I started away, you shook my hand 
and said: ‘God bless you.’ That hour and 
a half and that handshake gave me new 
heart. I went out the next day and got a 
position, and here I am. I just wanted you 
to know what you did for a lonesome girl.” 

Were you ever lonesome? Did you ever 
think of what it means to be a lonely boy 
or girl to get into a home once in awhile? 
Look around your church. Are there any 
lonely folk? Help them to fight loneliness 
by inviting them to an hour or two of good 
cheer.—Selected. 


NED’S APRIL-FOOL JOKE 
By J.L. Glover + 


Come on, fellows; I’ve thought of a fine 
joke,” called Ned, beckoning a group of 
his special cronies over to. a corner of the 
playground. The prospect of something 
new was attractive, ‘and the boys trooped 
after him. He spoke mysteriously. 

“You know, fellows, next Friday is April 
Fools’ Day.” 

“Of course we know that. Was that what 
you wanted to tell me?” asked Mat King 
rather scornfully. 

“No, it’s a new plan for an April-fool 
joke. You know how proud Geoff Halstead 
is of his old composition, and how certain 
he is that it will take the prize. Well, the 
compositions are to be handed in on the 
first of April, as it happens, next Friday. 
I’m going to slip his composition out of 
his desk and substitute a lot of blank 
sheets, and, when he hands it in to Dr. 
Marston, it will be too late to write it over, 
even if he could. Good joke, eh?” 

“T don’t see it,” said Tom Prescott, dryly. 
“How will you get to Geoff’s desk without 
his knowing it? And will he stand for 
your rummaging it without his leave?” 

“Of course not, silly! but that is where 
you fellows come in. Old Geoff is a grind, 
and hardly ever leaves his desk, even at 
recess. So you must call him out for a 
game or something, and while he is gone 
Tll slip in and change the composition for 
the blank sheets. See?” 

“T see; but I don’t think much of it as 
a joke. Geoff has worked hard over his 
essay, and it’s a shame for you to spoil 
his chances of the prize when he needs 
the money and you don’t.” 

Tom was the only one of his special 
party who ever ventured to dispute with 
Ned when he had made up his mind to 


some trick or plan. His remonstrance was 
received now with airy scorn. 

“Oh, go on! Old Geoff works hard over 
everything, anyway. He needs a little tak- 
ing down; he thinks he can just walk away . 
with all the prizes, and he’ll have a little 
lesson to bring down his pride. Tl man- 
age my part of it, if you fellows will do 
yours.” 

“T'll have nothing to do with it,” said 
Tom, walking off in disgust. The other 
boys looked at each other in some dismay. 

‘Do you think he’ll put Geoff up to the 
idea that something is liable to happen to 
his precious essay, and warn him to be 
extra careful of it?” suggested Fred 
Morgan. 

“No. Tom isn’t that kind. He won’t give 
us away,” said Ned, confidently. “I’ve a 
little grudge against Geoff for carrying off 
the mathematics prize last year, when he 
knew I wanted it, and now’s my chance 
to pay him back.” 

So the plan was carefully laid. Other 
tricks were to be played, of course, as a 
blind, that Geoffrey might suspect no de- 
sign against his prize composition, over 
which he had worked so long and so care- 
fully. A prize of $50 had been offered for 
the best essay on the subject, “America: 
Her Past and Her Future.” It was a suffi- 
ciently large subject for schoolboys, but 
nothing daunted them. The prize essays 
had been the chief topic of their thoughts 
for the past month, and history books 
had never been so faithfully conned be- 
fore. Many of the boys had dropped out 
after awhile, growing tired of the effort; 
but a group of the best students in Dr, 
Marston’s history class had kept on; and 
it was the general opinion that Geoffrey 
Halstead would win the prize. He was 
inclined to hope so himself, as he put the 
finishing touches to his composition on 
the last day of March, folded it and placed 
it in an envelope, ready to be handed in 
at the close of school. This done, he laid 
it away carefully in his desk and tried un- 
successfully enough to forget all about it. 

All during the morning of the first of 
April the boys played their usual jokes 
on each other—jokes in which Geoffrey 
took no part. He was busy studying, and, 
as his books and pencils were not molested 
he never thought of examining his desk 
to see whether it had been tampered with. 

Recess-time came, and the boys trooped 
out, shouting. Geoffrey, as he often did, 
remained in his seat, studying an unusu- 
ally difficult lesson which came soon after 
recess. But soon there came shouts for him 
from the playground, and one of the small 
boys came running in to call him. “They 
want you to play in Ned Foster’s place. 
He’s gone home sick,” he gasped. 

Quite unsuspicious, Geoff rose good- 
naturedly and put down his book. “All 
right. I dare say I'll study all the better 
for some exercise, anyway. Run and tell 
them I’m coming, Ted,” he said. 
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Hardly had he disappeared by one door 
than Ned entered by the other, and, hur- 
riedly searching in the desk, found the 
long envelope with “Prize Essay” written 
on the back. There was no time to lose; 
someone might come in at any moment. 
Ned hastily took out the folded sheets and 
substituted a similar manuscript, thrusting 
the one he had taken out into his own 
desk, to be disposed of more at leisure. 
While he was doing so the door opened 
and Professor Marston walked in. Ned’s 
guilty start attracted his notice, but the 
boy was at his own desk, and the doctor 
suspected nothing. 


“What are you doing, Foster? You should 
be out in the yard at this time. Play is as 
necessary as study, you know,” he said. 

“Yes sir; I’m—just going,’ stammered 
Ned, taken aback. 

When the boys came in from recess 
Ned was with them. Geoffrey looked sur- 
prised at seeing him. 

“Why, I thought you had gone home 
sick,” he said. 

“Oh, I felt better and came back,” re- 
turned Ned; and then the bell tapped for 
silence and the boys fell to work. 

School went on quietly, save for a few 

tricks, such as a substituted book or an 
»unexpectedly empty ink-bottle; and at 
the close of the session Professor Marston 
called for the compositions. One by one 
the boys walked up and laid their folded 
papers on the master’s desk, and then filed 
out. Ned from his seat watched anxiously 
to see if, by an unlucky chance, Geoff 
‘would open his manuscript for a last look 
before handing it in, but he merely took 
out the envelope containing the false essay 
and unsuspiciously took it to the desk and 
laid it down. Ned breathed freely, chuck- 
ling to himself as he pictured the surprise 
of the teacher when he should open those 
blank sheets. He would accuse Geoff of 
playing a trick on him, and so the joke 
would be a double one. At the thought 
of Geoff’s face when the trick was dis- 
closed to him, Ned fairly doubled up with 
silent laughter. 


The next morning the boys who were in 
on the joke on Geoffrey waited in breathless 
suspense to hear the outcome. Professor 
Marston had a pile of papers before him, 
and he looked around on the assembled 
school with a smile of approval. 

“Young gentlemen,” he began, “I must 
say that I have been very much pleased 
with the results of the prize competition. 
Your essays are very creditable, very 
creditable indeed, and I congratulate you 
all—except the one who handed in a sheaf 
of blank leaves—typical, I judge, of the 
condition of his own mind. To dispose of 
this first, I will ask the young gentleman 
whose envelope contained the blank pages 
to come up and get it. Edward Foster!,’ 


With a face as blank as the pages, Ned 
obeyed, looking inquiringly at the boys as 
he returned to his place. Had they played 
a trick on him? But their faces were as 
dismayed as his. Then the teacher said: 

“The essay which seems to me best de- 
serving of the prize, as showing careful 
work and thoughtful study, was written 
by Geoffrey Halstead, and the prize of 
$50 is justly his.” 
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Great was the amazement on the faces 
of the boys, and there was much laughter, 
at Ned’s expense, when they reached the 
playground. 

“But what happened?” he said, utterly 
bewildered. “I took the composition out 
of Geoff’s desk and stuck it into mine, and 
I put the blank sheets in his envelope. 
How did they get into my desk again, so 
that I handed them in by mistake for my 
own? And what became of mine?” 

Tom Preston laughed. “The joke is on 
you, Ned. I was determined you should 
not spoil Geoff’s chances, and I went there 
after you and put his composition back 
into his envelope and the blank pages in 
your desk, thinking that of course you 
would discover the exchange too late to 
play the trick again. The rest you did 
yourself. What became of your essay? 
You didn’t destroy it, did you?” 

“No, I meant to give it back to Geoff, 
or let him find it. It is in the waste-basket 
in the hall,” confessed Ned. “Well, I admit 
the joke is on me, boys. It would have 
been a mean trick to play on Geoff, and 
Tm not sorry it turned out as it did. Geoff 
did deserve the prize, and I’m glad he 
got it. The next thing is to explain to the 
professor, I suppose. I'll rescue my essay 
from the waste-basket, or wherever it is, 
and show it to him to prove that my bean 
isn’t such a blank as he thinks. Don’t give 
me away to Geoff, and I'll give you my 
word of honor never to play such a trick 
as that again.” 

Ned kept his word, and when the next 
prize competition took place he actually 
succeeded in winning the prize fairly, thus 
proving to the teacher that his brains were 
not of such an inferior quality after all, 
and finding, to his own surprise, much 
greater satisfaction in his own perform- 
ance. The boys kept the secret loyally, and 
Geoffrey never knew of the plan to sub- 
stitute blank paper for his essay; and, 
when Ned was successful, his congratula- 
tions were so warm and sincere that Ned 
was more than ever ashamed of his so- 
called joke. But, as it was the beginning 
of a lifelong friendship between the two 
boys, it proved, after all, a case of “all’s 
well that ends well.”—Junior Life. 


LOOK OUT FOR YOUR FACE 


“My soy,” said a wise father, who knew 
how to play and be a chum with his seven- 
year-old lad, “you do not own your own 
face.” 

The boy looked puzzled. He had come 
to the breakfast table with a frown on his 
face and had started to eat his food. Every- 
body felt the shadow of his ill spirits in 
his looks. His father’s words brought him 
back to life, and he looked up with a guilty 
expression, but did not understand what 
was meant. 

“You do not own your own face,” his 
father repeated. “Do not forget that. It be- 
longs to other people. They, not you, have 
to look at it.” 

The boy had never thought of that, but 
he understood, and did not forget. And 
all of us should understand that our faces 
belong to other people, and should be kept 
sweet, bright and clean.—Selected. 
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APRIL LAUGHED 
By Edgar Daniel Kramer 


APRIL LAUGHED 
With eyes of dreaming, 
As she mocked 
The wind’s wild screaming. 


April laughed, 

For she was knowing 
Winter winds 

Would soon cease blowing. 


April laughed, 
Though snow was falling, 
For she heard 
The lilacs calling. 
—The Epworth Herald. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


CANDLES may be kept straight in heated 
rooms during the winter and during the 
summer’s heat by covering them with clear 
varnish. This will keep them clean and 
they can be wiped off with a damp cloth 
from time to time. 


Vegetables and Eggs 


SCRAMBLED Eacs witH Cetery. Take four 
or five pieces of crisp, white celery, cut 
into small slices, wash and drain. Put in 
a saucepan with a pint of cold water, salt 
well and let boil for twenty minutes. Take 
from the fire and drain. Break six or eight 
eggs in a bowl, season with salt and pep- 
per and a scant half cupful of milk. Beat 
well together. Heat a tablespoonful of 
butter in a saucepan, drop in the eggs and 
celery and cook for five minutes. Serve 
on a hot platter garnished with celery tips. 


TAKEN LITERALLY 


“Dear Mrs. Pucket,’ a school teacher 
wrote to the mother of a pupil, “William 
was absent this morning. Will you please 
tell me what kept him out of school?” 

“Dear ma’am,” was the reply; “Willie is 
keeping time for his father. Last nite he 
cum home with an example about how 
long would it take a man walking three 
miles an hour to walk two and one-half 
times around a field four miles square. 
And as Willie ain’t no man, we had to 
send his pap. They left erly this morning 
but I don’t know when they will git back. 
Please make the next problem about some- 
thing else, as my husband hasn’t the time 
for such things.”—Selected. 


“ERE THOU sleepest, gently lay 
Every troubled thought away. 

Put off worry and distress 

As thou puttest off thy dress, 
Drop thy burden and thy care 

In the quiet arms of prayer.”—Sel. 


“Let meg, then, be always growing, 
Never, never standing still; 
Listening, learning, better knowing 
Thee and thy most blessed will. 
Till I reach thy holy place, 
Daily let me grow in grace.” 
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SIN BEGINS 


Satan Persuades Adam and Eve to Disobey God 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Genesis 3: 1-15. The Sunday School Lesson for April 11 


WE Live in a wonderful world inhabited 
by many splendid people. Yet there is 
something wrong. We say it is sin. But 
what is sin? Why is there sin? How did 
sin get started? Since sin has punishment, 
why do people allow sin to continue? It 
puzzles us to know how evil got such a 
hold on the human race. We have only 
one clear explanation of the beginning of 
sin. God has revealed the truth about sin. 
If we had not this revelation we would 
have no way of escaping the mystic maze 
which thinking about sin puts us into. That 
revelation traces sin to the deliberate, de- 
fiant disobedience of man to the clearly 
announced law of God. This disobedience 
came about through listening to Satan’s 
wily agent. The result was what we know 
as “the fall” of our “first parents” on whom 
is laid the blame. Satan’s strategy took 
advantage of man’s entrusted right to de- 
cide whether or not to obey God. His per- 
suasive words were deceptive, and, yield- 
ing to these, Adam and Eve must ever be 
held responsible for the start of sin in 
humanity. 

Plan of Satan 


Satan was against God. The record in 
Genesis assumes this. Satan planned to 
outdo God by persuading man to turn 
away from God and come into God’s dis- 
favor through disobedience. Man was in 
the image and likeness of God, and to 
despoil man was Satan’s plan, thus de- 
feating God’s purpose. He had to work 
slyly and with concealed deception. If he 
would win at all he must employ under- 
handed means. A serpent was used as 
Satan’s agent to speak for him, and, with- 
out arousing any suspicion, persuade man 
to disobey. The serpent was much inter- 
ested in man’s highest good; at least so was 
its pose, and so its first words indicated. 
Its question seemed harmless, and the an- 
swer given was as frank as the question, 
explaining both the privilege and the re- 
striction concerning the trees in the gar- 
den. The woman was truthful, and had no 
suspicion that she was being trapped. The 
serpent openly denied what God had said 
about death as the punishment of dis- 
obedience. It suggested that God was not 
dealing fairly, that He was holding back a 


privilege that should belong to man. In , 


fact, God was fearful of their becoming 
like Him if they came to know good and 
evil by eating certain fruit. God was ac- 
cused of selfishness as the reason for His 
unwarranted deprivation of them. Satan’s 
old trick is practiced today. He has his 
agents, plenty of them, to speak decep- 
tively for him. Gullible ones of us listen 
to false promises and to belittling accusa- 
tion of God. The folly of obedience is em- 
phasized. 


The Plight of Sinners 


The act of the first disobedience is not 
unexpected when we see how the woman 
became a slave of her desires. She was no 
longer able to think with discrimination; 


she could not retain her hold on the con- 
viction that God should be obeyed. So she 
and Adam together became guilty before 
God. They were labeled sinners. They 
came to a consciousness that they had lost 
their right to be with God. Fear came upon 
them, as they discovered that they were 
evil. Their futile attempts to hide from 
God were quickly exposed. God looked 
them up, called them forth to face facts. 
They offered excuses and tried to shunt 
the blame from one to the other. Adam 
blamed Eve, and Eve blamed the serpent. 
But their plight was miserable, and there 
was nothing they could do about it. With 
their eyes open they had taken the path 
of disobedience. The end of it was dread- 
ful for them. Could they confess? All they 
could do was to try to explain, but God 
would not accept their explanation. They 
had brought it all on themselves. That 
was the awful thing about their plight. 
The more they tried to excuse themselves 
the worse they made things for them- 
selves. Let us not be surprised at their 
plight and the sad outcome of it. Well do 
we know, both by observation and by ex- 
perience, how they must have felt because 
of their plight as sinners before God with 
none to blame but themselves. 


Purpose of God 

Apparently God’s purpose for man made 
in His image and likeness had been 
thwarted. Of all that God created, nothing 
had failed Him as did man. But would 
God give up? Was there nothing to be 
done to give man a chance at restoration 
to God’s favor? God’s curse was laid on 
the serpent, and a punishment on the “first 
parents,” but a promise was made that 
God’s provision ‘for overpowering Satan 
and for the saving of man could be de- 


THINK OF THESE 


SIN Is HERE, whether we want to believe 
how it got here or not. 


Satan has little trouble in engaging 
solicitors, even in our erudite world. 


The warnings of God are as important 
as His promises; we get into much trou- 
ble when we forget this. 


God is love, but men hide from Him 
when they disobey His law. 


Unless God provides the way, the sinner 
cannot find the path back to God. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
April 5 to 11 


M. The Beginnings of Sin. Genesis 3: 1-6. 

T. What Sin Brought. Genesis 3: 7-15. 

W. Sin Is Universal. Romans 3: 9-18. 

Th. Sins of the Flesh. Ephesians 5: 3-12. 

F. Sin Revealed by the Law. Romans 7: 7-13. 
Sat. Individual Accountability. Ezekiel 18: 1-4. 
S. Cleansing from Sin. I John 1: 5-10. 
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pended upon. Satan would not cease his 
stealthy attacks on the descendants of 
Adam and Eve, but there would come One 
Who would be victor over Satan, and 
through this Coming One opportunity 
would be open for all the children of men 
to stand up against Satan. Satan’s king- 
dom would contend against God’s king- 
dom, but ultimately the Kingdom of God 
would prevail. We know that this con- 
tending is going on and that the end is 
not yet. Satan still holds control over 
many, but unless God’s word is untrue 
and His power less than we believe it is, 
there will come a day when the kingdoms 
of the whole world shall become the king- 
dom of our God. The start of sin is dra- 
matically described in Genesis. The truths 
there revealed are unmistakable. The ex- 
periences of people are such that this 
ancient record is satisfying; they ask for 
no different explanation of how sin got 
started in the human race. They may 
devise clever ways of explaining the 
origin of sin, but there will be no sugges- 
tion made that can supplant the short, 
concise, authoritative account in the third 
chapter of Genesis. 


POST EASTER 


THE GLory that we found in Easter should 
not be faded much by now. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that all of us will continue 
to manifest the loyalty to Christ which we 
expressed so recently in attending many 
services in church, especially on Easter. 
The eagerness to share in the worship of 
the Risen Lord should not have departed 
from us by now. We should be faithful to 
the work His church plans for us. 

It has been said that immediately after 
Easter there is a slump. People find it less 
convenient to be expressly religious as 
soon as Easter is a week or more past. 
They say that there is a letdown in dem- 
onstrated loyalty to the church, shown by 
less regularity in attendance and more 
neglect in moral and financial support of 
the church. Is it true that we are only 
keen for Christ by spurts? Is our religious 
zeal spasmodic? We fear that there is too 
much truth in these unpleasant statements. 

Perhaps the weather has something to 
do with the matter. The call of spring is 
loud and persuasive, and few of us can 
be deaf to it, even on Sunday mornings. 
The winter-bound highways have made us 
a bit timid about long week-end trips, but 
after Easter there is not much likelihood 
of being storm bound, so we are off for a 
“much needed vacation.” In the former 
days it was a spring routine to take “some- 
thing for the blood,” after the dull drag 
of winter, and many a youngster fought in 
vain against such a medical course of home 
remedies. Because it was good for him he 
had to take what was given him to fit him 
for the summer. Well, we grown-ups have 
substituted the hike and the car trip and 
the week-end in the mountains or at the 
shore for the things mother used to give 
us, and we do it with remarkable delight. 
And this all gets a tremendous start after 
Easter. 

It would sound like “preaching,” and 
unpopular at that, to suggest that the church 
offers much that is profitable for making 
us fit for summer. 


—_———— a ee Pa. -+ 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRraver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT 
GOD—FROM CHRIST— 
HIS LOVE 


I Joun 4: 9, 10, 16 
TOPIC FOR APRIL 11 


A FEw years Aco the Christian world was 
saddened by the murder of Elliot Speer, 
the headmaster of Mt. Hermon School, one 
of the two preparatory schools founded by 
Dwight L. Moody at Northfield. Elliott 
Speer was the son of Robert E. Speer. The 
faith of the father was a magnificent tes- 
timony to the place Christ can have in a 
man’s life. Soon after the tragedy Dr. 
Speer said, “During more than forty-three 
years of incessant struggle, journeying to 
and fro throughout the world, I have never 
lost the assurance of the living Presence 
with me. He is not a mere vision. He is 
no imaginative dream, but a living Pres- 
ence, Who daily inspires me and gives me 
grace. In Him quite consciously I find 
strength in time of need. In all that fol- 
lowed my conversion, Christ and God be- 
came one single thought of God in human 
ways. I could not think of God apart from 
Christ or of Christ apart from God.” 

The last sentence of this glorious pro- 
fession of faith answers the question of 
our topic—‘What We Know About God— 
from Christ—His Love.” The experience 
of Dr. Speer is the experience of all Chris- 
tians—“I could not think of God apart from 
Christ or of Christ apart from God.” Our 
religion is Christo-centric. We know God 
the Father through Jesus Christ the Son. 
One of Paul’s favorite expressions carries 
this idea—“God the Father of our Lord, 
Jesus Christ.” We also know that we have 
the Holy Spirit by the fact that we be- 
lieve on Jesus Christ. For it is the bus- 
iness of the Spirit to help us know and 
love Christ. So we may say that all the 
saving knowledge we have of God, comes 
through Jesus Christ. 


Philip and Jesus 


In the fourteenth chapter of John’s gos- 
pel, the chapter that tells of the many 
mansions, Jesus said, “No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me.” Philip said, 
“Show us the Father and it sufficeth us.” 
Jesus saith unto him, “Have I been so long 
time with you, and dost thou not know 
me, Philip? He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father. How sayest thou, Show 
us the Father?” In clear words Jesus 
claims that He is the way to the Father. 
To know God it is necessary that we know 
Jesus Christ. The world has found this by 
tragic experience. Until Christ came to 
show the world what God was really like, 
the world could get no satisfying picture 
of God. Since Christ came, the world can 
answer the question, What is God like? 
God is like Christ. 


Fatherly Love 


What do we know about God from 
Christ? We know that He is a God of 


Fatherly love. There is a sense in which 
we may say that the world did discover 
the Fatherhood of God before Christ 
came. But this Fatherhood had to do only 
with God as the source of the universe, the 
source of life. It was a Fatherhood accord- 
ing to the flesh. The Jews had an idea 
of God’s Fatherhood as it applied to their 
race. God’s Fatherly love, as we know it, 
came through Jesus Christ. There was a 
new relationship established between man 
and God when Jesus taught us to pray, 
“Our Father.” “He that hath seen me, hath 
seen the Father which sent me.” 


Fatherly Concern 

The love of God is pictured by Jesus 
Christ as being broad enough to include 
all men and selective enough to be con- 
cerned about the intimate details of each 
life. A father’s love is like that. A father 
loves all his children, worthy or unworthy. 
He is interested in everything that con- 
cerns each one of the children. So many 
children do not realize this interest in the 
details of their lives and are so reticent 
about talking things over with their 
parents. Little events of school and social 
life are eagerly heard by the good parent. 
So it is with our heavenly Father. Jesus 
illustrated this interest by saying that God 
knew even the number of the hairs of the 
head, From Christ we learn that anything 
that interests us concerns our Father. 


Fatherly Search 


The Fatherly love of God revealed by 
Christ shows a God Who seeks, Who 
urgently invites, His children to come to 
Him and to live His way of life. Three 
parables of Jesus particularly illustrate this 
side of God’s love. There was the lost 
sheep: the Shepherd left the sheep that 
were safe in the fold and went out after 
the sheep that had foolishly wandered 
away. There was the lost coin, lost through 
the carelessness of some one: the house- 
wife left her little hoard of savings and 
turned the house upside down looking for 
the lost coin. There was the lost boy, lost 
because of his own stubbornness and greed 
for the things of this world: when he came 
to himself in a far country he returned to 
his father’s house. But before he got to the 
house, his father saw him and ran out to 
meet him. No matter how a child of God 
is lost, whether by foolish wandering, by 
the carelessness of others, or by his own 
vicious stubbornness, the Fatherly love of 
God is searching for him and calling him 
home. Christ Himself is the messenger of 
the Father to call us back home. Our 
Father’s love is seeking the lost. 


Fatherly Wisdom 

The Father’s love is a wise love. Some 
students of the Bible seem to think that 
punishment and love never go together. 
They feel that God’s love will some way 
save everybody, whether everybody wants 
to be saved or not. They make of God a 
foolish father who threatens punishment 
for sin but does not keep His promises. 


Nothing would more undermine our con- 
fidence in the moral basis for the universe 
than to believe that unconfessed sin could 
go unpunished. Forgiveness cannot be 
handed about without regard to the atti- 
tude of the forgiven. Sin is real; it is re- 
bellion against God; and to forgive it with- 
out repentance would be to unseat God 
from His throne. 

Many a son and daughter has been 
spoiled by earthly parents who threatened 
much but never produced. I recall with 
gratitude a grandmother, favorite com- 
panion in childhood. I remember very 
distinctly the only time she ever spanked 
me. It was the only time she ever said, 
“If you do not stop, I will spank you.” I 
did not think she meant it. I did not be- 
lieve that she could ever bring herself to 
lay her hand upon me. So I went right on 
regardless of her threats. Imagine my sur- 
prise and chagrin when I found myself 
across her knee and receiving a good 
spanking given in the manner approved in 
those pre-freudian days. No spanking ever 
hurt me less physically. No spanking ever 
did me more good spiritually. I learned 
a truth about love that is basic, as true 
with God as it was with my grandmother. 
A wise love is morally sound. It insists on 
obedience. It cannot ignore unrepentant 
rebellion. The love of God is like that. 


Fatherly Sacrifice 


The Fatherly love of God is a love of 
sacrifice. Someone said, “If I were the God 
of the world it would break my heart to 
see the cruelty and ingratitude of man.” 
Well, it did break the heart of God. The 
cross of Christ is the picture of this 
broken heart of God. We must never think 
of Jesus Christ as coming to a reluctant 
God, as our Advocate, to persuade Him to 
forgive us. “God was in Christ reconciling” 
is a truth in the atonement that we must 
never forget. It is the Father Who is of- 
fering Himself as a sacrifice for sin as well 
as the Son. The whole incarnation of 
Christ is introduced by John 3: 16, “God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son.” 


One with God 


The late Dr. S. Parks Cadman said, “The 
parables bear witness to Jesus as at once 
God’s poem and poet, the designed Image 
of the otherwise unknown God.” The 
whole life of Jesus as well as the parables 
bear witness to this. In the figure he used 
Jesus is both poem and poet. As poem we 
may think of the words He spoke. As poet, 
of the life He lived. When Jesus spoke 
God spoke. His teaching reveals what God 
thinks. When Jesus acted, God acted. The 
life of Jesus depicts the life of God. The 
love of Jesus is God’s love. 

The Jews crucified Jesus because He 
claimed to be one with God. There is no 
question about that claim, even His 
enemies understood that. The experience 
of uncounted millions of believers supports 
this claim. To know the love of Christ is 
to know the love of God. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Survival 


By G. D. Rosenthal. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York and London. Pages 206. 
Price, $1.65. 


After having published in my Lenten 
announcements the sermon theme of “I 
Believe in the Resurrection of the Body 
and the Life Everlasting,” I picked up this 
book with a little more than usual interest. 
Skeptical thinkers, and there are many of 
them today, point no little of their ques- 
tioning at that phrase in the Creed. And 
not only they, but the whole company of 
our human family, are concerned about 
the mystery that lies on the other side of 
death. This book, written by a priest of 
the Anglican Church with very “Catholic” 
leanings, is a stimulating treatment of the 
whole problem. The author is an interest- 
ing illustration of the variety of theological 
tolerance to be found in the Anglican and 
Episcopal Church. He expresses not only 
a growing but a very widely-held body of 
conviction concerning death and eternal 
destiny quite contrary to Lutheran Confes- 
sionalism. For example, he does not be- 
lieve in everlasting punishment, by im- 
plication endorses Universalism, and be- 
lives in purgatory. This much being said, 
let it also be said that the book otherwise 
is very helpful, written with common 
sense, wisdom, and a very sweet Christian 
faith. The treatment of death as an ex- 
perience, the communion of saints, and the 
value of the conviction of immortality as 
an ethical influence are very helpful. In 
the interesting chapter on the Resurrection 
of the Body, captioned “Eternal Form,” 
he indicates his position on that interest- 
ing and much debated subject when he 
writes, “The Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
demonstrates not merely immortality but 
resurrection, the rising to life again of the 
complete man, body as well as soul.... 
The gospel record, like the teaching of St. 
Paul, implies not resuscitation but trans- 
mutation.” He not only keenly senses the 
problems surrounding this subject and 
their Christian solution, but draws upon a 
wide range of reading by way of illustra- 
tion and inspiration. The book will be of 
value to the pastor who wishes to refresh 
himself with wise and simple statements 
of great truths and to stimulate his think- 
ing on some difficult and growingly im- 
portant issues. Paut H. Krauss. 


Moody—Winner of Souls 


By A. Chester Mann. Introduction by 
Harry A. Ironside, Litt.D. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. Pages 
135. Price, $1.00. 


This book comes to us on the flood-tide 
of the Dwight L. Moody Centenary. It sup- 
plies no adequate gap in the lack of suit- 
able biographies, aiming at nothing loftier 
than “a sincere, yet inadequate tribute to 
the memory of a truly remarkable and 
righteous man.” The book is not partic- 
ularly well written. The work of a trained 
journalist, it does succeed in catching the 
“pace” of the life and work of Moody some- 


what after the manner of an ecclesiastical 
Horatio Alger, and is therefore at least 
not dull. The author disregards historical 
background and theological perspective. 

He succeeds quite admirably in portray- 
ing the personality of Moody. We see him 
as a dynamic, intensely practical man, or- 
ganizer and salesman of religion, filled 
with a sympathetic interest in people and 
a compelling passion to tell in simple, 
homely and neighborly fashion the story 
of God’s love with the persuasiveness of 
“one who is in bondage to an idea and con- 
sumed by it.” 

The book is divided into two parts. The 
first deals with the salient features of 
Moody’s personal ministry. The second 
part is devoted to a brief account of the 
institutions he founded, coupled with a 
word of regard for men who worked with 
him and who drew out the line of his in- 


‘fluence. 


The book is a swift flowing and interest- 
ing account of Moody and his work with 
no attempt to get beneath the surface. The 
author concludes by thinking of Moody 
as living in the hearts and minds of tens 
of thousands, by reason of the ministries 
he created. In spite of his disregard for 
many of the traditions of organized re- 
ligion, we prefer to regard the spirit of 
Moody as challenging the church of today. 
The lack of aggressiveness and the indif- 
ference to a lessened appeal to the masses 
would excite Moody to evangelistic efforts. 

C. F. Yarcrr. 


Aktenskapets Etik 


By Arvid Runestam. Andra Upplagan. 
Stockholm. Sveriges Kristliga Student- 
rorelses Forlag. Paper, 4 crowns; bound, 5 
crowns. 


Books like this one should be sufficient 
to make an earnest and young theologian 
sit down and learn the Scandinavian lan- 
guages. This professor of Christian Ethics 
in the ancient University of Uppsala is not 
content to pass by the well-known asser- 
tion that Christianity hampers nature 
without asking what is nature, and re- 
minding us that nature is not merely de- 
sire but implies the control of desire as 
well. 

An enlightened conscience is constitu- 
tive of life, and only the ethics of Chris- 
tianity can make life happy and healthy 
even in the most intimate phases of the 
marital relation. Life must be orientated 
about the forgiveness of sins and justifica- 
tion by faith. 

The author does not hesitate to take issue 
with the sciences of modern life. For in 
the world of today, along with the needs 
of social reform that make life more toler- 
able, there must go a new movement of 
the Christ-life that shall give us courage 
and strength in the sacrifices that are de- 
manded. Here is a fresh, challenging treat- 
ment of an important and popular theme, 
which, if it would find its way into our 
English language, would receive the wide 
circulation that it deserves. 

BENJAMIN LorTz. 
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Kill or CureP 
By Muriel Lester. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. 1937. Pages 135. Price, 
$1.00. ; 


“A Timely Peace Tract for Tense Times.” 
If a war man, you will not like this book. 
Therefore read it, for it will be known for 
the friends it has made out of enemies. 
Miss Lester does not offer a panacea—a 


‘bit of cotton, smelly salve and adhesive 


tape. It is “Either, Or.’ Cure war or it . 
will kill you; an entirely hopeful effort to 
make possible an apparently impossible 
situation. Transformed men make a trans- 
formed world; God only can transform 
men; new men in Christ Jesus will love 
God and their fellowmen. Love overcomes 
hate. “My peace I give unto you, not as 
the world giveth.” 

Wisely and successfully the disciples 
called Jesus when their boat was near 
shipwreck in a storm on the Sea of Galilee. 
Chiding them for their fears and little 
faith, He calmed the storm; and all were 
soon safe at harbor. War is storm, disciples 
are the world, Christ is the Master on 
board. He is the Prince of Peace. 

Emancipated women are for peace—for 
fathers, brothers, husbands, sons, daughters 
—and for themselves. 

Muriel Lester is called the “Jane Addams” 
of England; foremost among the interna- 
tional peace movement advocates who de- 
clare there shall never again be “a mora- 
torium on the Sermon on the Mount”; who 
work and pray to bring about “a world 
wherein the barriers of class, race, nation 
and religion will be non-existent.” She and 
her sister Doris have found their work 
in the unlovely and over-crowded East 
End of London, where they helped to found 
Kingsley Hall and Children’s House, spon- 
sored and sustained by some of Britain’s 
leading citizens. She is a world-wide trav- 
eler and a preacher of peace everywhere. 

The book contains “The Declaration of 
the War Resisters’ International”; also 
“The Geneva Declaration,” formally 
adopted in the League of Nations, making 
it therefore the “Charter of Child Wel- 
fare”; “The International Fellowship of 
Reconciliation”; “The Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom”; 
“The Non-Violence Association.” 

Over all, through all, under all, are the 
precepts of Jesus: “Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, pray for them 
that despitefully use you.” 

“Overcome evil with good!” 

A. B. SHRADER. 


-How the Church Began 
By Robert S. Chalmers, C.C., Rector of 
Grace and St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore, 
Md. Morehouse Publishing Co., New York. 


This is a handbook for the serious study 
of the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles 
of Paul by young people. Although de- 
signed for use under the leadership of the 
parish priest and his teachers, many pas- 
tors would approve its emphasis upon 
ecclesiastical and theological values. The 
suggested methods include memory work, 
lectures, discussions, and notebook work 
in addition to the reading of the Biblical 
passages under consideration. 

Ratpu D. Hem. 
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COMMUNISM AND THE 
CHRISTIAN STUDENT 


(Continued from page 6) 
The Way Out 


But what is the remedy for our econo- 
mic pain? According to the President of 
the United States, one-third of our Amer- 
ican people are poorly housed, poorly 
clothed, and poorly fed. This is a disgrace 
to America. But where is a solution for 
this problem of economic rivalry that ex- 
ists between the “have’s” and “have-nots” 
of human society? In Christianity! That 
is to say, in the application of that spirit 
to all human problems which will endeavor 
to “do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with God.” Is the remedy offered over- 
simple and perhaps naive? Not if Chris- 
tianity will begin to mean business. There 
is the rub. Our trouble has been that we 
have only superficially been affected by 
the Christian ethic in this Western World. 
The time has come to get it into our blood 
and action. I can appieciate the contempt 
of a Communist for my solution. He will 
ery, “You have been trying it for 1900 
years.” The obvious answer is that that 
is just what we have not been doing. We 
have failed in being really Christian. Our 
application of Christianity has not made 
much difference in our social relations and 
behaviour. 

Christianity needs to be put into the 
heart of our economic relationships. Here 
is the business of Christian education and 
a challenge to the Christian student. It is 
the business of Christian education so to 
inform the mind and train the will of the 
Christian student, that he will live the 
economic and political ideals of Christ in 
everyday life. Have we concerned our- 
selves with sufficient zeal in our educa- 
tional processes with that task? Have we 
made our Christian colleges schools for the 
vigorous propaganda of a definite Christian 
ethic that is not only understood, but be- 
comes a glowing dynamic in the heart of 
the student? Have we organized our Chris- 
tian education so that the Christian youth 
both understands the Christian ethic as it 
applies to politics, business and society, 
and is consecrated to the action-program 
of the Cross of Christ? 

This Christian student when he becomes 
a Christian business man will not wait 
until forced by “sit-down” strikes to share 
some of his bountiful prosperity with the 
men and women workers who have helped 
to make it possible. If he is a Christian 
worker his willingness, his diligence, his 
loyalty, will make him a spiritual asset to 
his employer. “But,” someone may say, 
“because of the huge size and impersonal 
character of American corporations, this is 
sentimental romancing. Our great corpora- 
tions, concerned about dividends, are so 
impersonal, that the individual solution is 
impossible.” This is not true. Human per- 
sonality is not to be victimized by size. It 
does complicate the problem, but the man 
is dishonest or not thinking straight who 
concludes that because a thing is quan- 
titatively big the spirit of man must be- 
come helpless before it. The men at the 
head of huge corporations will need to be 
more effectively concerned about their 
Christian responsibility. Thus, by the ap- 
plication of Christian principles individ- 
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ually, in everyday business and economic 
living, by the reinforcement of the in- 
dividual by the government through leg- 
islation,—in so far and only in so far as it 
is absolutely necessary to develop a hu- 
mane business order,—we shall avoid the 
extremes of both Communism and Fascism 
with their attendant miseries. Christ and 
His church, functioning through its schools 
and colleges, has a special antidote for 
these political poisons such as Communism 
and Fascism, which, if permitted to have 
free course, will mean an end of human 
freedom and a new Dark Age. No need is 
so great, no urgency so vital, in combatting 
Communism, as the urgent need to teach 
our young people Christian ethics, and to 
cultivate in their souls the iron of devo- 
tion in the practice of these principles. 
Then will the tides of revolution, anarchy 
and atheism be stayed. Then will the 
largest measure of happiness ever dreamed 
by its seers, be won. 


OUR COMMON CONCERN— 
STUDENTS INCLUDED 


(Continued from page 8) 


Christopher Hartwick’s avowed purpose in 
1796 in founding a Gymnasium Seminale 
Theologicum et Missionarium, down to the 
most recent commissioning by the Board 
of Foreign Missions of a graduate of a 
Lutheran college. Founders and faculty 
dedicated themselves to a definite Chris- 
tian crusade. Stdents played their parts. 
“At Gettysburg College, the Society of In- 
quiry on Missions voted in 1835 ‘to educate 
a pious young man of color for the intel- 
lectual, moral, and social elevation of the 
free colored people of this country.’ The 
student chosen was Daniel Alexander 
Payne, who later became bishop of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church and 
president of Wilberforce University.” 

Every Lutheran college has an honor 
roll of those former students who have 
gone into full-time Christian service at 
home or abroad. It would be difficult to 
determine whether a specific student 
brought with him a sense of call and com- 
mitment or whether he heard on the cam- 
pus for the first time the still small Voice. 
At least for the past generations of stu- 
dents there were fewer distracting noises, 
fewer major interests in curriculum, and 
fewer social obligations on the campus. 
The home, the college, the church were 
closely inter-related in the student’s life. 

For the present generation of students 
the Christian college has a definite obliga- 
tion in the way of missionary education. 
Bible and religious education courses give 
the motivation for missions. Courses in 
history, biography, sociology, philosophy 
will show that “the meaning of history is 
not Czesar but Jesus—history tends not to- 
ward Czsar but toward Jesus.” 

In the student groups on the Christian 
college campus there should be a definite 
place for missionary activity. Few groups 
are making definite use of the excellent 
study material provided through the 
church missionary societies or by the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, as for ex- 
ample during this current year on the 
negro in the United States and in Africa. 
The Christian Associations must once more 
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stress the missionary obligations of the 
Christian faith. The Lutheran Student As- 
sociation must do more than make a per- 
functory annual gift to the National Lu- 
theran Council for work among the Ukrai- 
nians in Poland and to the maintenance 
of a scholarship in India. What a thrust 
to the imagination and resolution of Chris- 
tian students there is in the story of the 
holder of the LSAA India Scholarship dur- 
ing 1935-36. Born in Ethiopia where his 
grandparents became Lutherans under a 
Swedish mission and his father was or- 
dained, stranded in Japan where he lived 
for more than three years and where he 
was befriended by Edward T. Horn, D.D., 
he found at last in Andhra Christian Col- 
lege, Guntur, India, an opportunity to 
study for the Christian ministry. 


Personalizing Missions 


Missions need to be personalized to stu- 
dents. The graduates of a college who 
have gone into missionary work may well 
become creative forces through proper cor- 
respondence and contacts. Alumni on fur- 
lough should be booked for a real visit to 
their alma mater. Well may they pass up 
some other engagements in order to have 
some days of well-planned intercourse 
with students,—not just a hurried address 
in chapel, but talks with informal groups, 
meals in sorority and fraternity houses, 
invitations to classes. 

The best personalizing of missions is in 
the young men and women who come to 
our colleges for further Christian educa- 
tion. What students have forgotten the 
impressions left on them during their Lu- 
theran college or seminary days by Mr. 
Kishi or Mr. Inadomi from Japan? What 
students could have remained indifferent 
to Ruby Manikam of India, Eiko Yone- 
mura of Japan, Margaret Stewart of 
Liberia, Eldra Mansanto of the Virgin Is- 
lands?—all of whom come from our mis- 
sions but studied at non-Lutheran colleges. 
Students in New York City and in the 
Atlantic Region of the LSAA will always 
have a clearer vision of Christ in India 
because they saw and heard John Bob 
Williams while he studied at Columbia 
University in preparation for resuming his 
place on the staff of Andhra Christian 
College. 

Many calls are coming to the church: 
the call to fill up the places left by useful 
men and women who had to retire; the 
call of strategic opportunities which may 
long continue; the call to pioneer areas; 
the call of the younger churches in Japan 
and India for help in the tasks they face. 
These .calls have been muted by the an- 
swer of the church: “There is no money— 
we cannot respond.” When the church 
broadcasts these calls to its people and 
when the people of the church see anew 
the missionary task of Christians, then 
students will be aroused. Until that time 
certain student men and women who have 
dedicated their lives to full-time Christian 
service for which no call from the church 
comes, wait and wonder. And until that 
time the majority of students will conclude 
that the missionary enterprise was a glor- 
ious undertaking, but that its continuance 
is not practicable in present world condi- 
tions. Christ Himself calls the church— 
and students—to His need for the world 
and to the world’s need for Him. 
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ON THE WING 
By M. J. Bieber, D.D. 


“ALL THINGS work together for good to 
them that love God.” 

When a person slips on icy steps and 
puts his left side out of commission so that 
he is compelled to spend nine days in the 
hospital, he might think that it was pretty 
hard luck. And so it seems. But if he has 
implicit faith in God, he knows that some- 
how the Lord will overrule the mishap for 
good. He will resign himself (not his 
fault) to his condition, make the best of 
it, smile, and devoutly thank God that it 
is not the right side that is impaired; that 
it is not the head; that there might have 
been more broken bones. He will still 
bless God and, in the language of Psalm 
103: 6, say: “Who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction.” There are many other 


Blessings 

Now, when he has to lie on his back he 
has time to “look up.” He has time to talk 
with God and to commune with his own 
heart. Now he has time to pray—to think 
—to read—even to rest. In the quiet of his 
room he is conscious of the Father’s pres- 
ence, and his room becomes a sanctuary. 
Who would chafe under such precious 
privileges? And if he is at a hospital like 
the Lankenau Hospital in Philadelphia, 
nothing is left undone for his comfort. 
What wonderful, ministering angels these 
deaconesses are! How they continually 
radiate peace and happiness and helpful- 
ness! They produce an atmosphere of spir- 
itual calm. And the competent, youthful, 
comely nurses increasingly become like 
them,—so does all the help. 

And the doctors! They are the very per- 
sonification of efficiency, kindness and ten- 
derness! Those Lankenau doctors are in 
the front ranks among the physicians of 
America. 

And the prayers; the loving and helpful 
messages of sympathy; the gracious visits; 
the many tender kindnesses of your own 
beloved ones and of friends! They are 
almost a compensation for pain! 

A person who during forty-three years 
of ministerial life has not missed a Sunday 
service because of illness, ought to be 
thankful. This person ascribes his good 
health to the grace of God; to daily sys- 
tematic exercise; to plenty of water within 
and without; to temperate and careful eat- 
ing; to the omission of all stimulants, nar- 
cotics and drugs; to constant fresh air and 
sunshine; to refusal to worry; to deter- 
mined optimism; to a clear conscience, 2 
good digestion, plenty of work—plenty of 
sleep, reasonably regular habits; a hobby; 
an annual vacation. 

When such a person meets with an ac- 
cident which lays him up for a season, he 
learns that he is not immune, but that he 
is “frail” like others—that “every man at 
his best state is altogether vanity,” Psalm 
39: 4, 5. And he ponders more under- 
standingly than ever, the psalmist’s words, 
“So teach us to number our days that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

What about this 


Lankenau Hospital 


in which we spent nine very profitable 
days and nights? Does it differ from other 
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hospitals? The Lankenau Hospital is 
unique. It was organized principally for 
Germans in Philadelphia though “it makes 
no distinction of color, race or creed.” Its 
continued development has been the liberal 
benefaction of one man. Besides extensive 
hospitalization, the institution has a Moth- 
erhouse for the training of deaconesses; a 
training school for nurses; a children’s hos- 
pital; an old people’s home; an excellent 
school for girls; and a kindergarten. 

The German Hospital in Philadelphia 
opened its doors to patients in 1860, but 
during the Civil War the United States 
Government used it for its wounded sol- 
diers. It again began to function as a pri- 
vate institution in 1866, but was soon 
transferred to its present commanding lo- 
cation covering an entire city block. 

The hospital is governed by a Board of 
Trustees of sixteen members, three of 
whom must be Lutheran clergymen rec- 
ognized by the Pennsylvania Ministerium. 
Its competent staff of sixty-six physicians, 
surgeons and internes care for 5,000 pa- 
tients annually in the hospital and for more 
than 8,000 out-patients entailing almost 
26,000 visits. There are more than one 
hundred nurses. 


John D. Lankenau 
The German Hospital became the Lan- 
kenau Hospital in honor of the one whom 
God specially raised up, endowed, and 
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prospered in order that he might do a spe- 
cific work for His sick, aged, infirm, and 
for His little children. 

John D. Lankenau, the son of a pros- 
perous importer, was born in Bremen, 
Germany, March 18, 1817. He came to 
Philadelphia at the age of nineteen and 
became associated in business with sev- 
eral of his father’s friends. He learned to 
know Mr. Francis M. Drexel, founder of 
the noted house of Drexel, who had mi- 
grated from Germany to Philadelphia in 
the year that Mr. Lankenau was born. The 
youthful Lankenau was invited to the 
Drexel home and, in 1846 when he was 
twenty-nine years of age, he married the 
accomplished daughter, Mary Drexel. To 
this happy union two children were born 
—Frank and Elise. Just shortly before the 
happy family could celebrate their silver 
wedding anniversary, the beloved wife 
and mother passed to her eternal reward. 
Four years later, Frank followed his 
mother at the age of twenty-five; and in 
1882 Elise, at twenty-eight, was also called 
to her eternal home. 
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Consecration ~ 

Therefore at sixty-five John D. Lan- 
kenau, wealthy but heartbroken, stood 
alone in his great sorrow. Yet he was not 
alone. Out of the depths he cried unto 
God. The Lord heard his voice and sent 
that peace and strength which the world 
cannot give. 

Some time after his wife’s death, while 
traveling in Europe with his children, Elise 
had said: “Father, why do you not put 
up a Home for Aged People in memory of ~ 
mother?” Mr. Lankenau had been deeply 
interested in the German Hospital since 
the homegoing of Mr. Drexel, who had 
been one of the founders of the hospital 
and its treasurer till his death in 1863. Mr. 
Lankenau had been made president in 
1869. He had favored the re-location of 
the hospital on its present site. He had 
interested the German Lutheran congre- 
gations and ministers like Drs. Spaeth, 
Mann, Wischan and others, in the hospital. 
He had greatly enlarged, equipped and ex- 
tended the hospital; had purchased the en- 
tire city block and surrounded it by an 
imposing wall. F 

And now as he stood beside the graves 
of his beloved ones he reconsecrated his 
life and his fortune to the completion of 
this great task before him, and in two 
years new buildings, extensions, and 
equipments were dedicated and transferred 
to the hospital trustees in trust for the 
corporation in “Memory of a Wife, Son 
and Daughter.” 


Deaconesses 


In the same year, 1884, after repeated at- 
tempts and failures, Mr. Lankenau had 
the great joy of welcoming from Germany 
six deaconesses who would bring to his 
hospital “good order, cleanliness, quiet and 
refinement, so essential to the welfare of 
patients.” From this blessed nucleus has 
developed the Philadelphia Motherhouse 
of Deaconesses and the Mary J. Drexel 
Home (1889). There have been six efficient 
Directing Sisters. Sister Anna Ebert, the 
seventh, young, vigorous, able, was con- 
secrated in 1930 and is Superintendent of 
the entire institution. There are at pres- 
ent ninety-four deaconesses and twenty- 
nine probationers. Many more are needed. 
The home has its third pastor. Ernst F. 
Bachmann, D.D., the beloved incumbent, 
was installed in 1906. 

Besides the needed and exacting duties 
in this vast institution, some of the dea- 
conesses are in charge of seven other bene- 
ficent enterprises outside of Philadelphia, 
and in various parishes. 

Mr. William P. M. Braun has been pres- 
ident of the Drexel Home since 1917. Mr. 
A. G. Rosengarten is president of the Hos- 
pital Board. 

Mr. Lankenau having had the joy of see- 
ing the fulfillment of all his hopes, joined 
his beloved family in 1901 at the ripe age 
of eighty-four years. 


BALTIMORE LETTER 
By the Rev. Lloyd M. Keller 


THE ELEVENTH biennial convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America will 
meet in Baltimore, October 5-12, 1938. The 
sessions will be held in the spacious con- 
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vention hall of the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 
The facilities of the entire hotel have been 
put at the disposal of the local committee. 
All rooms of the hotel are reserved for 
convention delegates. Ample wall space for 
exhibits, convenient exhibit rooms and 
committee rooms, will adequately provide 
for all display space and special group 
meeting needs for the convention on the 
same floor as the convention hall. 

All preliminary arrangements for Balti- 
more’s entertainment of the convention 
are in charge of the local committee: W. 
A. Wade, D.D., chairman; Pastors Robert 
D. Clare, John L. Deaton, Martin L. En- 
ders, J. Luther Hoffman, Paul A. Weidley 
and Lloyd M. Keller. 


Church Councilmen Institute 


The third annual Institute for Church 
Councilmen, sponsored by the Lutheran 
Ministers’ Association of Baltimore, and 
directed by the Program Committee, Pas- 
tors I. Wilson Kepner, Leon N. Zahn and 
Philip S. Baringer, proved a profitable pre- 
Lenten project for church councilmen and 
other leaders of our Lutheran churches in 
the city. A varied program over a period 
of four consecutive Thursday nights. in- 
cluded the following subjects and speak- 
ers: “The Effective Church Councilman,” 
by J. Henry Frick; “What Should a Pastor 
Expect of a Church Councilman?” by Dr. 
Ernest McCauley; “Better Methods in Re- 
ligious Education,” by Julius Grubb; “The 
Church for the Days Ahead,” by Dr. Albert 
E. Day. One evening was given over to a 
study of our Lutheran services. Choir lead- 
ers, organists, members of church choirs 
joined with church councilmen in an ap- 
preciative study of our Lutheran liturgy. 
Dr. Luther D. Reed, professor of Liturgics 
at our Theological Seminary at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., discussed “The Proper Rendition 
of Our Lutheran Services” and led two 
hundred interested persons in a profitable 
drill period on the effective use of The 
Common Service. 

One evening was given to the problem 
of Religious Education. Dr. D. Burt Smith, 
from the Parish and Church School Board, 
spoke on “The Place of Education in the 
Church of Tomorrow,” and led church 
school superintendents, teachers and work- 
ers in an interesting and helpful discus- 
sion of church school problems. 


Burning a Mortgage Is News 
These Days 

The annual meeting of the Salem He- 
brew Lutheran Mission, held in February 
in St. Mark’s Church, was concluded with 
a mortgage burning ceremony. This dra- 
matic episode brought to the attention of 
an interested group of mission-minded 
supporters of Evangelization among the 
Jews the fact that the last dollar had been 
paid upon a $35,000 investment in the 
Salem Hebrew Lutheran Mission property 
at 1503 E. Baltimore Street. It reminded 
all supporters of this work that a project 
in Evangelism among the Jews begun by 
Missionary Henry Einspruch upon a soap 
box at a street corner in Baltimore’s 
Ghetto in 1920, had become an institution 
which today is regarded as the model 
Jewish Mission in our country, leaving 
its impact upon Jews in Poland and Greece 
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as well as in Canada and the United 
States, 

Missionary Einspruch reported that 
work has begun upon the printing of his 
new translation of the New Testament 
into Yiddish with the Mission’s new 
monotype keyboard and caster under the 
auspices of The Lewis J. and Harriet S. 
Lederer Yiddish New Testament Foun- 
dation. The translation, which has re- 
quired a generation of arduous, scholarly 
work in odd moments, work at night and 
in vacation periods, will be offered to the 
10,000,000 Yiddish-speaking Jews in the 
world today, probably by the time of the 
annual meeting in 1938. This is being made 
possible by the generosity of Mrs. Lewis 
J. Lederer of First Lutheran Church, Bal- 
timore, in providing the peculiar equip- 
ment required for this work, involving an 
expenditure of $10,000. 

The work of the Mission and the mis- 
sionary have suffered a great loss in the 
passing of Mrs. Einspruch in January. 
Miss Matilde Peper has been elected the 
missionary’s assistant at the Mission. 

Reminiscent addresses were brought to 
the meeting by Dr. George S. Bowers, a 
loyal member of the Board since the or- 
ganization of the Mission, by the Mission’s 
faithful treasurer, Charles E. Orth, Esq. 
Missionary Einspruch in an appropriate 
address called attention to the progress 
of the mission since 1923. 


A Memorial Service by the congregation 
for their recently departed pastor, Dr. S. 
J. McDowell, was held February 28, at 
Third Church, at the morning service with 
Dr. James Oosterling in charge. 


The Maryland Synod will hold its an- 
nual convention in Trinity Church, the 
Rev. Philip S. Baringer pastor, May 24-26. 


Epiphany Church, the Rev. F. A. Hight- 
man, pastor emeritus, has elected Augustus 
Hackmann, a graduate of Gettysburg Sem- 
inary in May, to assume the duties of 
pastor of the congregation May 1. 

Pastor-Emeritus Hightman organized 
Epiphany Sunday school April 12 and 
Epiphany congregation May 10, twenty- 
nine years ago. Pastor Hightman be- 
queaths to his successor a fruitful heritage 
which has blessed his faithful ministry of 
twenty-nine years in Baltimore. The 
church property is free of all debt. Epiph- 
any parish provides for its new pastor a 
fine field of labor. 


FORKS OF OHIO 
By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


[Pastor Rupp lives in an industrial district 
where the adjustments of industry are vital to 
the community life. He sees the situation from 
a pastoral point of view which is individual but 
informing. Ed.] 

THOUGH NOT a severe winter, it has been 
a weary one. The more welcome, then, 
signs of spring. A robin or two. Pussywil- 
low twigs brought in to put into the sou- 
venir vase brought from Columbus, last 
U. L. C. A. convention city. But best of 
all, down from the “Old Farm,” along with 
a package of “eats” than which there are 
none other the same, a bundle of sassa- 
fras! That’s a sure spring symptom—the 
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aromatic bark of| sassafras roots! Get out 
on one of these mornings with a mattock. 
Preparation is easy. A bowl of sassafras 
tea, and it’s spring again! 


“The Industrial Front” 

No arguments, please. Nor any ideas 
that we wear horns. The best way right 
now to be thoroughly misunderstood, and 
wrongly classified, is to say something on 
the subjects either of labor or the ideas 
of Mr. Roosevelt as to reform of the judi- 
ciary. But we are mixing into the former 
matter again. 

As all know by now, “Big Steel,” through 
the action of Carnegie-Illinois, has “made 
up” with John L. Lewis’s C. I. O. in so 
far as preliminary agreements are con- 
cerned, and contracts to negotiate within 
certain boundaries. And, as we also know, 
there seems to be a battle line drawn up 
between the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L., 
which suggests fight to the finish. 

If we express an opinion, no matter 
what, we shall be “damned” with equal 
thoroughness from both sides. That puts 
us into some good company. Forsooth, as 
more ancient writers would say, ’tis a 
grave matter, and therein lies the root of 
much controversy. We might quote such a 
statement as this: “The sponsoring of gen- 
eral and responsible trade union organiza- 
tions is the most conservative program 
which anyone can adopt in this country 
today.” 


“The Greatest Story” 

When the Fairless-Murray conference 
ended in Pittsburgh, the Labor leader is 
reported to have said, “This is unquestion- 
ably the greatest story in the history of 
the American Labor movement.” Possibly 
so. And if again a humble opinion can be 
introduced, the corporation did something 
very much to its credit. There seems some 
difference of opinion among men actually 
in the mills as to the shrewdness of the 
whole program, and some bitterness has 
been expressed. “The most a laboring man 
can make now is $100 a month. All he has 
left now is the poorhouse.” “I haven’t 
been thirty-five years in the mills for 
nothing. I'll not sign a C. I. O. card until 
I have too.” 

Truthfully, the “inside story” is not told. 
It may never be told. But this much can 
be said, that at last the two sides sat down 
with each other and both acted as honest 
men should act. For that much we should 
give thanks. It does put the labor situa- 
tion in a new light and a very good one. 

We have ourselves believed for a long 
time that some type of union ought to be 
considered in the industrial world. We 
confess our own ignorance about so much 
of the labor problem that we should not 
be opinionated as to what union. We do 
not know, even at this time, whether the 
program advocated by Mr. Lewis contains 
the solution, or whether it lies within the 
“craft” idea, or some other. We do feel 
that it is a matter for consideration, even 
within our church groups. 


Are Labor and Capital the 
Factors P 
Examine what others better versed have 
said. Here is George E. Sokolsky, writing 
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in the March Atlantic on “The Industrial 
Front.” This man turns a few opinions up- 
side down and inside out. He might even 
astonish our friend the “Columnist” down 
in Virginia. Let’s review his article in 
Atlantic for a moment. Remember the 
man’s background. “From the East Side to 
Columbia University, from Columbia to 
Moscow, where during the Revolution he 
edited an English newspaper, from Mos- 
cow to China, where for ten years he was 
identified with the government of Chiang 
Kai Shek, and from the Orient back to 
the depression-stricken United States.” In 
social and political viewpoints Mr. Sokol- 
sky “has progressed steadily from Left to 
Right.” 

In the Atlantic article he lists seven 
groups, not two merely, interested in the 
industrial problem: investors, manage- 
ment, supervisory forces, white-collar 
workers, skilled workers, common labor, 
and the consumer. 


Religion an Investor 

“There are approximately 18,000,000 in- 
vestors in American corporations.” They 
range from very wealthy men and women 
to poor folks. They include trust funds. 
Some of these investors are institutions of 
learning, charity and religion. Such invest- 
ors may range from small manufacturers 
and merchants who own and manage their 
business, to estates and foundations which 
have no responsibility as to management. 


White-Collar Men and Women 


Least protected of all the groups is that 
one most essential in successful operation, 
superintendents, engineers, research men, 
stenographers, secretaries, salesmen, audi- 
tors, inspectors. “Without them the entire 
structure of industry falls.” Mr. Sokolsky 
states this: “It is industry’s problem to 
protect them from the leveling process of 
such a movement as the C. I. O.” 

Associated with the white-collar class 
are clergymen, lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
and others of the professions. These are 
the “forgotten men.” The whole group, 
“suffering from unjustified rises in prices,” 
taxed too highly, suffer most, and may 
suffer more. Also this is the group needed 
most to defend the American system and 
way of living. 

We ask readers of THe LUTHERAN to face 
Mr. Sokolsky’s argument that “there is 
today a bitterness” in these groups. Also 
that “industry dare not lose this class as 


an ally.” And the fact also that if this 


class becomes hopeless, “they can become 
a menace to the American social system.” 
Homer Martin, who came prominently into 
the public eye in the automobile strike, 
belongs in this class—he is a clergyman. 

In this particular class, much more than 
in the labor or capital camps, will the 
issue be decided. 


Samuel Gompers 

Samuel Gompers feared, it is said, the 
impatient ones who would push too fast 
and too far. “I want to urge devotion to 
the fundamentals of human liberty — the 
principles of voluntarism,” Mr. Gompers 
said in his final address just before he 
died. He added this: “The impatient are 
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more concerned for immediate triumph 
than for the education of constructive 
development.” 

We feel concern, based upon friendliness 
for the laboring man and interest in his 
welfare. There is too much impatience be- 
ing shown, and the danger to the best in- 
terest of the laboring population lies in 
the very haste by which some leaders are 
demanding triumph now. Herein lies per- 
sonal objection to the agitation for judi- 
ciary change; it is too rapid, too hasty, too 
contemptuous of age and reason, too self- 
assertive. Whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad. 

The destiny of mankind moves slowly. 
To erect a tower of Babel does take work- 
men, pay wages, create a “boom.” But 
booms collapse. Following are such things 
as the fascistic conditions prevailing in 
certain quarters, or atheistic communism. 
To these things the thinking American 
should give heed, nor should he be too 
much beguiled by the chirping of too- 
sweet birds in the tree-tops. Man does 
not live by bread alone. 


Sesquicentennials 

The University of Pittsburgh has now 
begun a four-month celebration of its one 
hundred fifty years. Hugh Henry Brack- 
enridge, Scotch Presbyterian divine, opened 
this history in February, 1787. Classmate 
at Princeton of Aaron Burr, Lighthorse 
Harry Lee, and Philip Freneau, Bracken- 
ridge, though prepared for the ministry 
and serving as a chaplain in the Revolu- 
tionary Army, was probably never or- 
dained. Famed rather as a teacher in 
Maryland, and later in the legal profes- 
sion, rising to membership in the Penn- 
sylvania legislature and the state supreme 
court, he became advocate for an institu- 
tion of learning soon after moving to 
frontier Pittsburgh. 

Since the sesquicentennial continues 
for several months, and from this fact Dr. 
Melhorn raises pertinent questions as to 
relative influence of Presbyterians and Lu- 
therans in the state, undoubtedly discus- 
sions of some interest are to follow as we 
look further into backgrounds of this 
nature. 


W & J was W & J when Pitt 
Was only WUP. 
And W & J will be W & J 
When Pitt is gobbled up. 


So runs an old Washington and Jeffer- 
son College football cry. The WUP means 
Western University of Pennsylvania, by 
which the Pittsburgh school was known 
until 1908. In that year the institution 
moved from the North Side (Allegheny), 
to the Oakland district, and was renamed 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Pitt has 11,000 students; W & J has 481. 
W & J alumni had good reason to claim 
sesquicentennial honors prior to Pitt, and 
very quietly but impressively this Pres- 
byterian school (with at least one Lu- 
theran faculty member in the person of 
Dr. O. F. H. Bert) also is celebrating. 

Washington Academy received its char- 
ter grant in 1787, along with 5,000 acres 
of land and 50 pounds from Benjamin 
Franklin for books. Jefferson Academy at 
Canonsburg was chartered in 1794. Col- 
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lege standing came to the two schools in 
1802 and 1804. From 1824 to 1838 Jefferson 
granted medical degrees in absentia by 
arrangement with Philadelphia physicians, 
and established one of the first professor- 
ships of English in any American college. 
The two colleges were combined in 1865, 
centered in Washington in 1870. 


Great W & J Men 


William H. McGuffey, of McGuffey 
Reader renown, and Stephen Collins Fos- 
ter add much honor to Washington and 
Jefferson. Lutherans add the name of Wil- 
liam Alfred Passavant. In one hundred 
fifty years, out of 6,012 graduates, W & J 
produced four cabinet ministers, eleven 
senators, ten governors, 100 congressmen, 
200 judges, 93 college presidents, 1,468 
clergymen. : 

It is not very big, but as the district’s 
“biggest little college,” getting along on 
a budget of $190,000, it is a very real 
school. Once it featured football, even 
placing a team in a Rose Bowl game. Those 
days are legendary. Out of a total of $7,000 
contributed this present year, only $5 was 
earmarked for athletics. 

W & J is a stout little institution. Per- 
haps it will increase in value and outlive 
Pitt. These two schools, in calling our 
notice to their history, revive pioneer sac- 
rifice and show how grown up we have 
become. 


MINNESOTA LETTER 
By John Sander, L.H.D. 


Tue EasTer season begins with Easter 
Sunday and continues to Pentecost. It is 
one of the great and joyful seasons of the 
Church Year. Its importance is little less 
than that of Christmas, and yet outside 
the church the world is not much con- 
cerned about it and makes little or no ado 
outside of the “Easter bonnet.” 

It is a joyful festival, too, next to Christ- 
mas; and the dis-spirited disciples rejoiced 
as much, no doubt, as did the happy 
parents in Bethlehem’s stall over their 
first-born child, when Jesus was born. The 
Lord had come back to them, and their 
three years following Him had not been in 
vain; and the world could not hold them 
in derision. And probably for this reason 
they made a special effort to show in their 
writings and to magnify in their talk and 
preaching that Christ is risen indeed. As 
we sing at Christmas: “Joy to the world 
the Lord is come,” we might equally well 
sing at Easter: “Joy to the world, Christ 
is risen.” “If Christ be not raised, your 
faith is in vain; ye are yet in your sins. 
Then they also which are fallen asleep in 
Christ are perished.” (I Cor. 15: 17, 18.) 


Confirmation 

As Easter comes quite early this year, a 
number of pastors of the Synod of the 
Northwest will not confirm their cate- 
chetical classes until Pentecost in order to 
give them more time to complete their 
courses. Among many of the Scandinavians 
Pentecost is the usual time for confirma- 
tion. A two-year course has now become 
quite common in the Lutheran churches. 
We remember as a youth that many 
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thought one year too long a time, and we 
once heard a revivalist yell from the plat- 
form: “There is no more religion in Lu- 
ther’s Catechism than in a dead horse.” 
We don’t hear such vituperations any more, 
but neither do we attend such revivals. 


Carthage Annual Catalog 


The first on hand for the season, in red, 
white and black. We interpret them, 
though at the risk of being called to ac- 
count, “red,” danger signal: If you don’t 
come to Carthage, boys and girls, you for- 
feit a splendid education; “white,” signal 
of purity, Carthage stands for pure and 
undefiled morals; “black,” signal of mourn- 
ing; Carthage mourns that more boys and 
girls do not seem to appreciate the good 
things it offers. 

Carthage College is getting old enough 
to show grey hair (’67), but actually is 
just growing into full womanhood, as 
someone has written, “We begin to live at 
forty,” and within quite recent years she 
was remarried to a young and energetic 
head. 

The institution has a Board of Directors 
numbering twenty-two and a faculty of 
professors and instructors of thirty-two. 
Last year’s enrollment of students was 337. 
It is a fully accredited college and its 
courses lead to the usual degrees in the 
varied courses offered. It is a co-educa- 
tional institution and the expenses are 
moderate. 


Movie Attractiveness 


The attendance at the movies was ten 
per cent higher in 1936 than it was in 1935, 
and reached the astonishing number of 
88,000,000 weekly. With an average of only 
twenty-five cents entrance fee the people 
of our country spent all of $22,000,000 for 
movie entertainment every week. As there 
are fifty-two weeks in a year, they spent 
about one and a quarter billion dollars for 
this kind of entertainment alone in a year. 
To think of these figures causes dizziness. 
No wonder that divas and stars can get 
their thousands monthly for their stage 
silliness. 

On the other hand there is some con- 
solation in the fact that the government is 
collecting considerable revenue from the 
movies to help pay the unemployed and 
some who don’t care to work and save. 
Several years ago there was quite a cru- 
sade against the movies on the West Coast, 
but it did not seem to have sufficient vigor 
to cross the Rockies and make any im- 
pression on this side. But the question 
arises how much of the movie money 
should flow into the church treasury? An- 
other question for the church to consider 
is: Might it not be a good thing to add 
another column to our parish reports to 
synod for church attendance? The deacons 
might count the number present at each 
regularly announced service each Sunday 
and at the end of the year report the aver- 
age attendance. We now ask for the num- 
ber of members and the number who have 
communed. Is church attendance of less 
importance? Would it help in filling empty 
pews? 


The Constitution and the Word 
Here is something from California, and 
good enough, we thirk, to pass on, “We 
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have a written document,” says J. W. Bill- 
ingsley, “that we call our national Con- 
stitution. It is written in plain, simple 
English. We claim it to be the fundamental 
basis of all our laws, but no one apparently 
can understand what it says. We pay nine 
men a good sum of money to tell our Pres- 
ident and our Congressmen what the Con- 
stitution says, and even they cannot agree. 
Does it not seem as if we are a nation of 
low mentality?” 

The father took his son to the toggery 
for a new coat. The salesman put a coat 
on the boy, but the boy did not fill it out 
very well. The father remarked: “That 
coat doesn’t fit the boy at all.” The sales- 
man replied: “There is nothing wrong with 
the coat; it is all in the boy.” So it is with 
the Constitution. It is based on good prin- 
ciples and has served well for many years, 
and will continue to serve well, if obeyed. 
The trouble is with the people, who do not 
like to obey it; hence they want it changed 
to suit them and their notions. Or they 
want to force people to do as they want 
them to do. 

But the Word of God is treated much the 
same way. It, too, has to be modernized 
and trimmed down to milder language, less 
personal and direct. In the Old Testament 
“hell” becomes Sheol, and in the New 
Testament it becomes Hades. The thing 
does not seem so fiery in a foreign language 
which few people understand. The Ger- 
man usually swears in French and the 
Englishman in German, if he can pro- 
nounce the words. Then, too, the thou and 
the thee become too personal and must be 
changed to you, which means everybody 
or nobody, and so on all along the time. 
The good, dear old Word of God must be 
changed to suit the people, who are wiser 
than the Almighty Himself, and know bet- 
ter what the people want, but don’t seem 
to know what they need. This thing started 
in the Garden of Eden, and the old serpent, 
the sly old fox, will not let up. The eyes 
are usually opened after the mischief has 
been done. (Gen. 3: 4, 5.) 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


The Rev. J. Russell Fink, missionary on 
furlough from India, has this to say of his 
visit to the Alleghany Synod: “During the 
past fifteen days it was my joy to be in 
the Alleghany Synod. The congregations 
and pastors received me gladly, and heard 
the message joyfully. There is a fine mis- 
sionary spirit in this synod, and they are 
to be commended for it. I rejoiced because 
it was possible to see the graves of Father 
Heyer, the founder of the India Mission, 
in Friedens, and of Dr. E. Unangst, Father 
Heyer’s successor, in Hollidaysburg. In 
Stoyestown I met Mr. Miller, a Civil War 
veteran, who passed the ninetieth mile- 
stone, a teacher of the Men’s Bible Class, 
who told me many interesting things about 
Father Heyer. He remembered his zeal for 
taking the Gospel to India, and his desire 
to aid the sons of India to believe on Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour rather than accept 
things as they are and its religion of re- 
births.” 

In these days of worldwide interest I 
note from a dispatch from Germany that 
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civil servants in the land have been or- 
dered to “abandon the terms Christian, 
Protestant and Catholic in documents in- 
dicating a citizen’s religion.” The new 
categories will be “members of the re- 
ligious society or ideological society,” “un- 
believers in God,” and “without religious 
faith.” The government church year book 
reports “Forty-one million Protestants, 
20,700,000 Catholics, 500,000 other Chris- 
tians, 400,000 Jews, 2,000,000 unbelievers 
belonging to no church, and 700,000 with- 
out any faith.” 

Talking about finances: in 1927 the 
United States spent $1,407,000,000 for war; 
and $833,000,000 for the support of the 
churches. The estimate is $1,461,000,000 on 
armament for 1936 and $593,000,000 for 
churches. 


The Lutheran Columnist, which comes to 
my desk from Staunton, Va., edited by 
Charles M. Teufel, D.D., is small but con- 
tains a lot of suggestive material which 
sets one thinking about plans and policies 
of the church. Stress is laid on the pro- 
motional program of the church, which it 
seems is one of the finest united efforts 
ever proposed by our U. L. C. A. 


Treasurer W. B. Miller of the Alleghany 
Synod reports that the synod paid seventy- 
two per cent of the apportionment in 1936. 
Nearly half of the 1936 apportionment was 
paid in December. It is no wonder church 
boards are compelled to borrow money 
when apportionment money is withheld 
until the end of the year. Monthly re- 
mittances should be made, as is the custom 
of many of our churches. Certainly our 
people do not wait to give money for mis- 
sionary enterprises until the last month. 
Then what becomes of the money until so 
late in the year? 


Convention chaplains for synod May 17- 
19 in Trinity Lutheran Church are the Rev. 


’ William I. Good of Johnstown, the Rev. 


Clarence H. Hershey of Altoona, and M. 
Stanley Kemp, D.D., of Hollidaysburg. 


The Altoona District Luther League, 
Miss Margaret McFalls, president, will 
hold a spring rally in First Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. Luke H. Rhoads pastor, 
April 1, at 7.30 P. M. The Rev. Paul Levi 
Foulk, pastor of Trinity Church, will be 
the guest speaker, using for his subject at 
the request of the organization, “The 
Romance of Youth.” All young people of 
the district are invited. 


At the annual convention of the Alle- 
ghany Synod the Executive Committee will 
recommend for consideration the synod’s 
participation in the work of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federal Council of Churches. The 
synod formerly was a consultative mem- 
ber. The United Lutheran Church, of 
which the synod is a member, is a consul- 
tative member of the Federal Council of 


“Churches of Christ in America. Dr. Wil- 


liam L. Mudge is the Executive Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Council. The Execu- 
tive Committee of synod is unanimous in 
this proposal. 


The annual spring pulpit exchange 
among Lutheran churches in Altoona and 
vicinity will be on the morning of the first 
Sunday in May. Such is the action of the 
Lutheran Association of Altoona, the Rev. 
John L. Barnes president. 
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OLDEST ENGLISH CHURCH 


St. John’s, Philadelphia, Celebrates 125th 
and 100th Anniversaries of Auxiliary 
Societies 


A DOUBLE ANNIVERSARY celebration of the 
life of two Inner Mission organizations was 
held at St. John’s, Philadelphia, Pa., when 
200 gathered at the Colonial dinner on 
Thursday night, March 11. The occasion 
marked the one hundred twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Relief 
Society, which was organized to extend 
assistance to needy folk of the congrega- 
tion and later enlarged its activities to 
include assisting worthy young men pre- 
pare for the Gospel ministry, and the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the Dorcas Society, which was organized 
to help the poor, especially by gifts of 
clothing. 

Interesting historical sketches of the two 
societies were prepared and read. Mrs. 
J. M. Deck read that of the Relief Society. 
Among the interesting things noted were: 
That the society was organized when 
James Madison was President of the 
United States. In 1851 the society’s mem- 
bership was opened to women who could 
contribute but not vote. The dues were 
one dollar for initiation and three-eighths 
of a dollar quarterly thereafter. Early in 
its history, in 1819, a young man was as- 
sisted to prepare for the ministry at Hart- 
wick Seminary. Later, when young men 
were regularly assisted in their education 
they were not only provided for during 
the school terms, but collections were 
taken up to help them in the vacation 
periods. In 1824 there is a record of the 
assistance of a widow whose home was 
destroyed by fire and whose only son 
died suddenly. Bequests were left at vari- 
ous times to both societies, so that each 
has a considerable income from these in- 
vested funds. The Relief Society has given 
in the 125 years $35,312.39 to assist men 
prepare for the ministry and has aided 
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ninety such. It has also given $35,696.92 
to the needy, a total of $71,008.92. 

Mrs. John P. Leonard, president of the 
Dorcas Society, read its historical sketch. 
Interesting items were: That there were 
thirteen charter members in 1837, that it 
flourished with as many as thirty-three 
members and dropped to three or four in 
1885 and now has fifteen active members 
who gather one day a month for ten 
months of the year to sew from 10 A. M. 
to 4 P. M. In its first year the members 
contributed $8.00 and one piece of material 
and received donations totaling $131.00 
and nine pieces of material. They made up 
359 garments and distributed to mothers 
of needy children of the Sunday school 
material to make 201 garments. They also 
held classes on Saturday afternoons to 
teach the Sunday school children to sew. 
They selected I Thess. 4: 11, “work with 
your hands,” as their motto. All sewing 
was done by hand till 1877, when the first 
sewing machine was purchased for $25.00. 
The society has been unusual in that it 
has had but two presidents and one secre- 
tary-president, three secretaries and five 
treasurers in the century. Of recent years 
the sewing has been done mainly for the 
Germantown Orphans’ Home and Home for 
the Aged, with some sewing for the Red 
Cross. 

The Rev. Frank M. Brown, pastor of the 
Philadelphia Inner Mission Society, pro- 
nounced the invocation. All partook of an 
excellent dinner, accompanied by beautiful 
music, in the decorated Social Hall of the 
church. Greetings were read from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Dr. F. H. Knubel, presi- 
dent of the U. L. C. A, and Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. Greetings were then ex- 
tended by the Rev. Paul P. Huyett, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Conference of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania; Dr. E. F. 
Bachmann, pastor of the Mary J. Drexel 
Motherhouse for Deaconesses; Dr. Calvin 
P. Swank, vice-president of the Philadel- 
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phia Inner Mission Society; J. Myron 
Shimer, Esq., president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Lutheran Home for Or- 
phans and Aged at Germantown, Pa.; Mr. 
Arthur P. Black, Executive Secretary of 
the Layman’s Movement for Stewardship; 
Mr. Harry Hodges, Executive Secretary of 
the Board of Ministerial Pensions and Re- 
lief; and Dr. John W. Richards, pastor of 
St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, a daughter con- 
gregation of St. John’s. The pastor, the 
Rev. Clifford E. Hays, responded to these 
greetings. Addresses were made by Dr. 
Gustavus H. Bechtold, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of Inner Missions of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania; and by Dr. 
E. Clarence Miller, treasurer of the United 
Lutheran Church, a former member of St. 
John’s and for years an officer in the Re- 
lief Society. 

Vocal music was supplied by Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Patrick, secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Inner Mission Society; and St. John’s 
Quartet, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Dorn, Mr. C. 
Edmund Hopper and Mrs. George F. Otto. 

The two presidents, Mr. J. Milton Deck, 
of the Relief Society, and Mrs. John P. 
Leonard, of the Dorcas Society, were toast- 


master and toast-mistress, and used a gavel 


made for the occasion from a piece of 
wood from the old elm tree which stands 
in the park back of Independence Hall, 
which was standing when these societies 
were organized. : 


BETWEEN NOW AND 
VACATION 


(Continued from page 2) 


be, given to the church. Last year in my 
president’s report I had the following: 

“A sad announcement came from the 
Circulation Manager when he reported that 
on the territory of the Illinois Synod there 
are only 650 subscribers. He states further 
that about thirty per cent of the pastors 
serving churches do not subscribe for THE 
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LUTHERAN, which has only a subscription 
of around 20,000 copies, serving a member- 
ship of over a million people in the United 
Lutheran Church in America. How can 
our synod ever hope to attain the pos- 
sibility of an informed and inspired mem- 
bership when only one out of twenty-five 
families subscribes for the official church 
paper? No one knows who really reads it. 
Your president would suggest that if any 
pastor cannot afford a subscription to THE 
LUTHERAN the congregation subscribe for 
it in his name. Likewise, if necessary, as- 
sistance should be given to church coun- 
cilmen, the Sunday school staff, and heads 
of other groups, so that the leaders of the 
congregation’s activities can have the bene- 
fits of the many helps provided by THE 
LuTHERAN. This is an investment which 
will pay large dividends in intelligent lov- 
ing service for the Master.” 

Also, my recommendations, which were 
passed unanimously, contained the follow- 
ing: 

“That, in order to carry on this program 
successfully, we recommend THE LUTHERAN 
to our people and urge them to read this 
official publication. Also that pastors call 
the attention of their teachers and other 
workers to the rich source of information 
and inspiration which Tue LuTHERAN af- 
fords.” 

As I go in and out among the congrega- 
tions of synod I always try to speak a 
good word for THe LUTHERAN in the home 
so that more members will be inspired to 
read what is going on in the church. Per- 
sonally, I cannot understand how any pas- 
tor can do efficient work as long as he is 
not informed on church matters as set 
forth in the official publication of his 
church. It is for that reason that I sug- 
gested in my report that provision be made 
for those pastors who are financially un- 
able to subscribe. There are quite a num- 
ber of such men. The church must wake 
up some day and realize that an underpaid 
ministry, without questioning at all its 
sincerity and willingness to sacrifice, can- 
not be really efficient when it is cut off 
from church papers, good books and the 
like. 


LARGELY ATTENDED 
LENTEN SERVICES 


On Patm Sunpay evening, March 21, the 
Municipal Auditorium of Philadelphia, Pa., 
the seating capacity of which is conser- 
vatively estimated at 15,000, was almost 
filled by a congregation gathered through 
the efforts of Messiah Lutheran Church, 
Dr. Ross Stover pastor. Special music in 
the form of solos, congregational singing, 
and an impressive tableau were features 
of the services; but obviously that which 
the people came to hear was the sermon 
by Dr. Stover on “The Pitfalls of Philadel- 
phia.” He spoke of Sabbath desecration, 
taprooms and other places where liquor 
is dispensed, Sunday movies, and obscene 
literature. This service was the sixth of 
the series of Sunday evening services for 
which the congregation moved from its 
church building at Sixteenth and Jeffer- 
son Streets, in order to have more room 
to accommodate the people. The Metro- 
politan Opera House was used for the first 
five of these services: it has a seating ca- 
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pacity of 4,200. At nearly all of the Sun- 
day evening hours all seats were occupied; 
with the ushers and others standing. 

Messiah’s services for Holy Week and 
Easter Sunday morning have become by 
repetition almost a feature of Philadel- 
phia’s church life. For Easter Sunday 
morning the congregation uses the stadium 
of Temple University, and vast crowds 
assemble for a service of song and sermon 
which begins at 6.30 A. M. 


SPECIAL RADIO BROAD.- 
CAST 


On Sunpay, April 11, at 11.00 P. M, 
Eastern Standard Time, a special radio 
broadcast over Station WBT (1080 kc.), 
Charlotte, N. C., will be given in the in- 
terest of the Lowman Home for the Aged 
and Helpless. The program is made pos- 
sible through the courtesy of Mr. R. E. 
Hanna, president of the South Carolina 
Economic Association. Mr. Hanna is not a 
Lutheran, but is an enthusiastic friend of 
the Lowman Home, and deeply interested 
in this work of mercy. The study of the 
work of the Home will be given by the 
Rev. Wynne C. Boliek of Columbia, S. C., 
president of the Board of Directors. 

Pastors throughout the United Lutheran 
Church are asked to invite the members 
and friends of their congregations to listen 
to this program, and also to write Station 
WBT, or Mr. Hanna, Drawer 109, Cheraw, 
S. C., following the broadcast. 

The Lowman Home is owned and con- 
trolled by six synods of the Lutheran 
Church: Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, Florida, and 
Mississippi. 

The ministry of mercy in this institution 
cares for the following types: the aged, the 
crippled, the weak-minded, and the epilep- 
tic. Its services are not limited to Lu- 
therans alone. It also ministers to those 
of other denominations. And the Lowman 
Home has many interested friends outside 
of the Lutheran Church. 


A SELECTED MINISTRY 
(Continued from page 7) 


minister does. Another tells the nature of 
the call. It warns against sentimentalism 
and subjectivism by insisting that the call 
comes from the church and noting that not 
all who complete the seminary course are 
thereby guaranteed a place in the church’s 
ministry. The other tells what a boy in 
high school and a young man in college 
should study, what interests he should de- 
velop, how he should use his vacations. 

The Board of Education is seeking also 
to understand the needs of the whole 
church. More and more men are crossing 
synodical lines and the church is gaining 
a more unified point of view. The best 
men to meet the need in any synod must 
be sought in all the synods. For this wider 
task the Board approaches the synodical 
committees and seminaries to select those 
men who will be able to meet the need in 
any part of the church’s field. Most of all, 
there must be continued prayer in the 
whole church that the Lord will provide 
leaders for His harvest. 
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1937 Children’s Day Service 


CHILDREN’S DAY WITH 
JESUS 
By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


A Children’s 
Vy, x» WITH Ss. 


school, with serv- 
ice and hymns 
| and pageant. 
Four depart- 
ments of the 
| school have defi- 
nite parts in the 
program—the Be- 
|| ginners “bring a 
| gift to Jesus,” 
|| the Primaries 
|| “sing for Jesus,” 
the Juniors form 
a “living book 
||) and tell about 
Jesus” in verses 
from the Bible, 
and the Interme- 
diates “‘serve 
Jesus,”’ presenting a little pageant for their 
part of the service. The older people are the 
heralds and also do their part worshiping 
Jesus in prayer, praise, and song. Some of 
the hymns are familiar and some are new. 
The whole program is simple, dignified, and 
effective. 
Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 
$4.00 a hundred. 


=| Day service for 
f 


i the Sunday 
fz JESUS 


A Book to Help Fight the “Isms” 
That Will Creep In 


THE MISSIONARY 
FACES ISMS 


By JOHN C. MATTES, D.D. 


This little volume of 96 pages gives an 
accurate account of some of the religious 
aberrations the missionary will have to meet 
in his ministry. A concise statement of the 
New Testament teaching on the doctrines 
involved, and a brief account of the Con- 
fessional position of the Lutheran. Church 
refute these false teachings. These five lec- 
tures (Religion apart from the Church, False 
Morality, Millennial Dreams—Chiliasm, Per- 
verted Religion, Secularism) were delivered 
at the Missionary Training School at Mas- 
sanetta Springs in July, 1936, and have been 
published at the request of missionaries. 
They will be of help and interest to other 
ministers as well as to the missionaries, for 
they too must face isms. 

Price, 75 cents. 
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Choice sermons on the epistle lessons of 
the Trinity season, written by prominent 
and popular preachers of the Lutheran 
Church. These sermons have strong appeal 
and vital messages. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
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“OUR RESPONSIBILITY” 


By the Rev. Walter W. Larson, Hope 
Church, Toledo, Ohio 


“Brine THE little children unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of God.” In these words our Saviour 
placed a decided emphasis upon the worth 
of the children in His kingdom. 

When we bring a child to the altar for 
baptism we, as sponsors, accept full re- 
sponsibility for the spiritual education and 
leadership of that child. We promise to 
instruct and bring him up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. Some twelve 
or more years later this same child walks 
alone to the confirmation altar and there 
assumes these obligations for himself. He 
takes upon himself the obligation to re- 
main faithful to the teachings of the church 
and be diligent in the use of the Means 
of Grace. 

Technically our responsibility as adults 
ends at the confirmation altar. The child 
has assumed all obligations which we, as 
sponsors, had assumed at his baptism. Spir- 
itually, however, our responsibility is just 
beginning, for a child of this age cannot 
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safely be allowed to go on his way and 
without guidance be expected to remain 
loyal to the church and what it stands for. 
All the confirmation instruction possible 
will not warrant this or assure it. This age 
is the moulding time of life, the age when 
the important questions are asked, ques- 
tions whose answers may decide the whole 
course of adult life. This age is the time 
for greater responsibility, not a lessening 
of it. 

The church has placed the work of its 
young people very high and it has done so 
rightly, for their future welfare must be 
considered seriously. One cannot place the 
value of the soul upon a mundane scale, 
but its value is in heavenly terms and 
eternal measures. 
conferences held by the Luther League. 
Hear these young people speak of their 
church, see in their countenances mani- 
festations of interest in what the church is 
doing, feel that youthful spirit reaching 
out for leadership from divine sources. 
One cannot, after witnessing such a gath- 
ering, say that the young people are not 
interested in religion. Indeed to hear their 
discussions is an inspiration. 

It is said that an “army marches on the 
feet of its children.” May we go further 
and say that “the church moves forward 
on the feet of its children”? We know that 
the boy and the girl of today are the man 
and the woman of tomorrow, and if we 
expect a glorious victory for the church 
of Jesus Christ in the future we must con- 
sider the guidance of these feet today; we 
must take seriously our work among them. 

The church is facing a crisis in its work 
among young people. The many outside 
influences and enticements of which a 
generation of the past knew nothing are 
becoming paramount today in leading them 
away. Under the capable leadership of 
Christian men and women the Luther 
League is helping to stem this migration 
by teaching unselfishness to man and de- 
votion to God,—the foundations which will 
hold true Christian men and women. In 
its various branches it takes them almost 
from the cradle, giving them practical help 
along life’s rugged way, helping them in 
ways in which even parents cannot guide. 

Throughout the ages the adolescent 
period has been a period of strain and 
stress, hurry and confusion, a time of con- 
flicting emotions and purposes. This has 
been intensified during the past few years. 
Virtues of long standing have been dis- 
carded with sudden rapidity. Customs, tra- 
ditions and conventions have been tossed 
aside as antiquated. Even the home, which 
at one time was the stronghold of Chris- 
tian love and education, is becoming dis- 
organized as an agency for religious 
training. 

“Youth needs time for meditation and 
reflection,” says Sherwood Gates. It needs 
experiences which will steady it in these 
chaotic times. It needs an opportunity to 
compare its life and the life of its environ- 
ment in terms of higher ideals. Unless the 
Christian Church and its agencies under- 
take to train our youth in the art of pri- 
vate worship the needs so urgent will 
never be met. (Youth at Worship.) 

Young people must fall in love. This is 


[This paper was presented at the Workers’ 
Conference of the Ohio Synod held at Toledo, 
Ohio, on January 24.] 
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not peculiar to this age, but is a natural 
growth. Youth must give itself to some- 
thing or somebody. Our responsibility as 
leaders of youth is to get them interested 
in the work of Jesus Christ, get them to 
love the church with a deep devotion for 
the divine fellowship which it gives. Work 
among youth must tend to lead to the 
consciousness of the cross of Christ and 
what it stands for in the world today. Make 
them see that in laying foundations for 
life there is none so sure as the one laid 
down by Christ. This is our responsibility; 
are we recognizing it? 


WHAT ABOUT OUR GIRLS? 


By Paul C. White, Ph.D., Secretary for 
Religious Education, United Synod 
of New York 


JUST A YEAR AGO a group composed largely 
of New York Synod pastors asked the fun- 
damental question, ‘““What about our girls?” 
They were thinking largely of the summer 
period when children are planning to go 
to camp. July and August have always 
had real appeal for an outdoor experience 
in camping, and our men very normally 
were concerned about the youth of their 
church. 

They realized that the boys of our synod 
were well cared for at Camp Trexler, our 
Lutheran Boys’ Camp located near South- 
fields, N. Y., and named in honor of Dr. 
Samuel G. Trexler, the first president of 
the United Lutheran Synod of New York. 
But what about our girls? 

As a result of their thinking, the syn- 
odical Committee on Parish Education, in 
its annual meeting held at Silver Bay on 
Lake George during the 1936 Summer 
School for Church Workers, took action 
approving the principle of establishing a 
Lutheran Girls’ Camp on the territory of 
their synod, and instructed the synodical 
Secretary for Religious Education to or- 
ganize a Lutheran Girls’ Camp Associa- 
tion as one of the working units of the 
Parish Education Committee and to take 
immediate steps to establish a Lutheran 
Girls’ Camp. 

Just five miles from Camp Trexler, lo- 
cated on a beautiful spot on Lake Kana- 
wake, there is a delightful camp site, 
nestled beside a singing brook and on the 
banks of the lake. Here in the summer 
nature is at its best. This is to be the home 
of the Lutheran Girls’ Camp of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York. 

The director of the camp will be Miss 
Dorothy Zerbst, a member of Good Shep- 
herd Lutheran Church, Weehawken, N. J. 
Miss Zerbst becomes the directress of the 
camp with the highest recommendations. 
She is a collegiate graduate and has been 
a public school teacher for some years. In 
addition, she has served on many camp 
staffs and is thoroughly acquainted with 
the summer policies in a Lutheran Girls’ 
Camp. Miss Zerbst has served as Inter- 
mediate Luther League Secretary of the 
New Jersey State Luther League and is 
also a member of the Women’s Missionary 
Society and other church organizations. 
With her will be a splendid staff of Lu- 
theran counselors and workers. 

The day’s program at the camp will in- 
clude summer activities such as arts and 


—— 
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craft work, nature study, swimming, fish- 
ing, boating, hiking, and numerous other 
events. There will, of course, be normal 
religious activity, such as Bible study, wor- 
ship, ete. All in all the Lutheran Camp 
on Lake Kanawake will be an ideal place 
for girls, ages 8-17, to spend the summer 
months. The camp will open July 3, 1937, 
and will operate for eight consecutive 
weeks. A girl may enroll any week the 
camp is in progress, but it is suggested that 
Saturday or Sunday be made the enroll- 
ment day. 

Any person interested in securing infor- 
mation concerning this camp may. write 
the Lutheran Girls’ Camp Association, of- 
fices of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York, 39 East 35th Street, New York. 

The officers of the committee in charge 
of the work include Mrs, Paul H. Schoen- 
ing, president, member of Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church, New York City; Mrs. 
W. F. Kolkebeck, vice-president, member 
of Christ Lutheran Church, Floral Park, 
L. I; Miss Mary MacDonald, secretary, 
parish worker, St. James’ Lutheran 
Church, New York City; Mrs. Paul C. 
White, treasurer, member Advent Lu- 
theran Church, New York City; and Miss 
Ruth M. Canis, financial secretary, mem- 
ber St. John’s Lutheran Church, Richmond 
Hill, L. I. This is a part of the parish edu- 
eation program of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York under the leadership 
of the synodical Committee on Parish Edu- 
cation, the Rev. Hugo L. Dressler, chair- 
man, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DR.J.D.M.BROWN OBSERVES 
SILVER JUBILEE 


Pror. Joun D. M. Brown, Lirt.D., head 
of the English Department of Muhlenberg 
College at Allentown, Pa., recently rounded 
out a quarter of a century of service to 
this college. Dr. Brown is a graduate of 
Muhlenberg, Class of 1906, and of the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in 1910. For two years he was 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Millersville, 
Pa., and in 1912 was called to instruct 
Muhlenberg students in English. During 
the summer of 1913 Dr. Brown went on a 
walking tour of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, visiting literary shrines. His love of 
hiking persists to this day and is num- 
bered among the genial doctor’s hobbies. 
His other hobby is stamp collecting. 

In the summer of 1914 he did graduate 
work at the University of Grenoble in 
France. His scholarship and diligent grad- 
uate work were rewarded in 1915 when he 
was named assistant professor of English. 
Five years later he became professor, and 
two years later head of the English De- 
partment. In 1922 he was honored by Wit- 
tenberg College with the degree of Doctor 
of Literature. 

But his talents were not confined entirely 
to teaching English; he coached Muhlen- 
berg’s orators for the past quarter of a 
century and as a result the college has 
attained an enviable record in the Inter- 
collegiate Oratorical Union, securing first 
place thirteen times, second six, and third 
three times—a record unequaled by any 
other Pennsylvania college. He has coached 
plays presented by the students since 1920. 

Dr. Brown is a member of the Parish 
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and Church School Board of the United 
Lutheran Church and is a trustee of Grace 
College for Women, and often acts as sup- 
ply pastor for congregations needing his 
services. 


ENTERED INTO LIFE 


The Rev. William C. Drach, pastor of 
Peace Church, Rochester, N. Y., passed 
into life eternal March 15. Funeral services 
were held in Peace Church Thursday 
morning, March 18, in charge of the pres- 
ident of the Western Conference, the Rev. 
Frederick R. Knubel. Burial took place 
in Syracuse, N. Y. An appreciation of Pas- 
tor Drach’s work will appear later. 


Charles Luther Fry, D.D., died suddenly 
at his home in Philadelphia, Pa., on March 
19. Funeral services were held from his 
home on March 23, in charge of the Rev. 
Albert W. Shumaker, pastor of Ascension 
Church, Mt. Airy, and Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. Interment took place at 
Trappe, Pa. An appreciation of Dr. Fry’s 
long years of service in the Lutheran 
Church will appear in a later issue of THE 
LUTHERAN. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Baker of York, Pa. 
returned March 18 from a seven weeks’ 
tour of the Holy Land and Mediterranean 
countries, together with nine other mem- 
bers of the party, including relatives and 
friends of theirs. Dr. Baker’s trip was a 
gift of his congregation, St. Matthew’s 
Church, York, Pa., and was the climax of 
the Jubilee Celebration of this congrega- 
tion last year. 

Outstanding places visited were Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, Rome, Athens, 
Rhodes, Damascus, Cairo, and the principal 
points of interest to Christians in the Holy 
Land. A week was spent in Jerusalem and 
three days on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee. 


The Rev. Kenneth T. Knudsen was in- 
stalled pastor of Trinity Church, Macomb, 
Ill., on a recent Sunday morning. Dr. R. G. 
Schulz, president of Carthage College, was 
in charge of the service, representing the 
Illinois Synod in the absence of President 
R. G. Catlin, D.D., who was unable to at- 
tend on account of illness. 

Mr. Knudsen succeeds the Rev. Walter 
Koepf in this parish. For five months he 
has been supply pastor of the Lutheran 
Church in Canon City, Colo. He completed 
his theological studies at the Chicago Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Maywood, 
Ill., and during these years was associated 
with Dr. F. W. Otterbein of the North 
Austin Church of Chicago. 


Alonzo J. Turkle, D.D., for thirty-eight 


‘years pastor of Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, 


Pa., and for fifty years a minister of the 
Gospel, tendered his resignation at the an- 
nual meeting of the congregation January 
27, to become effective April 30. The res- 
ignation was accepted with regret, but in 
recognition of his faithful ministering to 
the spiritual welfare of the congregation 
they honored him with the title Pastor 
Emeritus and an annuity. 
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THE HIDDEN HOUSE 
By Eva Marie Denst 


I HAVE A HOUSE inside of me— 

A house that people never sec; 

It has a door through which none pass, 
And windows, too, but not of glass. 


“Where do you live?” ask folk I meet. 
And then I say on such a street; 

But still I know the really me 

Lives in a house folk never see. 


Sometimes I need to go inside, 

When I’ve been treated rough outside; 
And often when I’ve been to blame, 

I go indoors and blush for shame. 


I meet my heavenly Father there, 
For He stoops down to hear my prayer, 
To smooth my brow, and ease my care, 
To make me brave to do and dare. 
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Then after I have been made strong, 

And things are right that were all wrong, 
I come outside where I belong 

To sing a new and happy song. 


When I can hear the people say, . 
“You’re bright and friendly, kind and gay,” 
Those are the days I’ve asked God in,— 
The only Guest Who cures my sin! 

Denver, Colo. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Rochester, N. Y. Downtown Union 
Lenten services, sponsored by the Federa- 
tion of Churches of Rochester and Monroe 
County, began on March 15. During this 
week Dr. Edward L. Keller, pastor of the 
First English Lutheran Church of Syracuse, 
delivered a series of sermons based on the 
theme, “What a Man.” His talks dealt with 
“What a Man” of Faith, of Prayer, of 
Trouble, of Insight, and of Disappoint- 
ments. 

The sermons during Holy Week were 
preached by Dr. Max Strang of Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Dr. Harry Lathrop Reed, president of 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 

The three-hour service on Good Friday 
was conducted by a group of Rochester 
ministers, each speaking on one of the 
seven last words of Christ on the cross: 
the Rev. Ernest E. Davis, Dr. Donald B. 
MacQueen, the Rev. Andrew H. Neilly, Dr. 
Ernest B. McClellan, the Rev. Anthony 
Luidens, the Rev. Elmer H. Hoefer and 
the Rev. Frederick R. Knubel. 


Shamokin, Pa. Grace Lutheran Mes- 
senger, the weekly, bulletin of Grace 
Church, Dr. E. H. Gerhart pastor, gathered 
through its Sunday school classes $53.50 
for flood relief. This was in addition to 
an earlier collection for the Red Cross, 
with which the total amounted to $131. 
Shamokin was close enough to the flood 
district in 1936 to have sent more than $150 
for relief and to house some of the folk 
of Sunbury, Pa., driven from their homes 
at that time. 


Williamsburg, Pa. On Monday evening, 
March 1, more than three hundred mem- 
bers of the Williamsburg Parish gathered 
in Zion Church, Williamsburg, to bid fare- 
well to their pastor, the Rev. V. D. Naugle 
and his famliy, who for nearly eleven 
years faithfully served this busy field. The 
following day the parsonage family moved 
to their new home in Lewisburg, Pa., 


. where he will take up work as pastor of 


Christ Church. 

Mr. Walter C. Eastep, president of the 
joint council of the parish, presided at the 
farewell gathering and introduced repre- 
sentatives of the four congregations of the 
parish who testified to the successful work 
done by Pastor Naugle. Ministers of other 
denominations of the community empha- 
sized the fact of Mr. Naugle’s friendship, 
faithfulness and leadership while in the 
city, and an enjoyable social evening fol- 
lowed. 

During Mr. Naugle’s pastorate here the 
parish has experienced material and spir- 
itual growth. The Williamsburg church is 
proud of a successful Wednesday evening 
religious school of education, the only one 
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of its kind in this vicinity. It also has the 
services of three choirs which contribute 
much to the worship of the church through 
music. Successful vacation Bible schools 
have been established in the four congre- 
gations forming the parish. The following 
ministerial acts give a picture of a busy 
pastorate: Children baptized, 272; adults 
baptized, 93; confirmed, 223; received by 
certificate, 126; received otherwise, 136; 
funerals conducted, 175; marriages sol- 
emnized, 38; total addition to church roll, 
850; private communions, 1,300. 


LUTHERAN AGENCIES 
MEET 


New York City. Reports presented at 
the annual meeting of the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Council, March 8, showed the com- 
bined operating disbursements of the 
twenty-five member agencies as $910,928.42 
and the total received in legacies as $93,938. 
More than 100,000 clients and patients were 
served. 

Divisions and committees of the Council 
reported on children, families, unattached 
individuals, publicity, finance and public 
relations. Information and advice service, 
wider use of community resources, better 
standards and the proposed Lutheran Wel- 
fare Survey represent the major activities 
of the Council. 

Special projects for the current year are: 
The opening of a joint children’s service 
bureau, the appointment and sponsoring 
of Lutheran pastors as Protestant chaplains 
in public institutions and the interpreta- 
tion of the changing situation in the wel- 
fare field. 

The Lutheran Welfare Council maintains 
an office jointly at 105 East 22d Street, 
New York City, with the Inner Mission 
Society. A “News Letter” on current 
problems and progress is issued period- 
ically. A special effort to enlist more as- 
sociate members is now under way. Am- 
brose Hering, D.D., is the secretary. 


A MAY CONFERENCE 


LUTHERAN CHARITIES are preparing for the 
1937 national conference at Dayton, Ohio, 
May 20-23, just preceding the National 
Conference of Social Work at Indianapolis. 

At the recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Inner Mission Confer- 
ence held at Chicago, program plans were 
concluded, regional representatives ap- 
pointed, and in New York City recently 
the Survey Committee discussed details 
for its final report. 

Briefs from the minutes indicate that 
Dr. C. E. Krumbholz is to have charge of 
the Conference Institute, Miss Frances 
Dysinger of Washington, D. C., is chairman 
of the executive group, Sister Gertrude 
Carlson of Chicago is divisional chairman 
for children and Dr. H. L. Fritschel of 
Milwaukee, will preside over the Health 
Division. Group luncheons and the exhibit 
will be conference features. 

Program topics include: Crime Preven- 
tion, Modern Trends in Social Work, The 
Theological Seminary and the Inner Mis- 
sion, Fact Finding and Interpretation, Bet- 
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ter Publicity and Financing, The Congre- 
gation and Community Resources. 

Among the regional representatives are: 
Philadelphia, Pa. the Rev. Frank Brown; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. the Rev. A. W. Stremel; 
Baltimore, Md., Mrs. Mildred Zimmerman; 
Omaha, Nebr., Dr. Chinlund; South Caro- 
lina, P. D. Brown, D.D.; Seattle, Wash., 
Mr. V. E. Thoren, and Twin Cities, Minn., 
Miss Ruth Johnson. The Rev. C. F. Schaff- 
nit of Detroit, Mich., is president of the 
conference. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
CONVENTION 


“CurIsT FoR the Crisis” is the theme an- 
nounced for the thirty-sixth International 
Christian Endeavor Convention, to be held 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., July 8 to 13. 

As planned by a program committee of 
which the Rev. Harry Thomas Stock, D.D., 
is chairman, the theme is to be applied 
principally: to the individual in his per- 
sonal living, to the church and its program, 
to the nation and its problems, to the world 
and its challenge. 

Following the opening session of Thurs- 
day evening, July 8, the typical day in the 
Grand Rapids youth convention will in- 
clude: the Quiet Hour meeting, or devo- 
tional service, led by a distinguished min- 
ister; the “school of the convention” with 
at least a score of simultaneous confer- 
ences, held in two periods; a radio confer- 
ence conducted by the Rev. Daniel A. 
Poling, D.D.; a varied afternoon program, 
with individual events for each day; and a 
closing mass meeting for delegates and the 
public, with a particularly notable speaker. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
MEETING 


THE STATE CONVENTION of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Churches will be held in Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Harrisburg, 
Pa., April 26 and 27, The annual confer- 
ence of the Women’s Department will take 
place on the same days in Salem Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, Harrisburg. 
The convention theme will be “The Power 
of the United Christian Witness.” 


SYNOD CHANGES DATE OF MEETING 


Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Nova Scotia Synod held March 8, 1937, the 
date of the thirty-fifth annual convention was 
ehanged from June 25-27 to June 18-20. The 
convention will be held in Zion Church, Lunen- 
pure. N. S., instead of St. Paul’s Church, 
Bridgewater, N. S. V. Monk, Sec. 


SYNODS 


The eighty-third annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will convene in 
Des Moines April 26-28 in St. John’s Church, 
the Rev. F. J. Weertz and the Rev. A. J. Beil 

astors. The convention will open with the 

ommunion Service at 4.00 P. M., Monday, 
April 26. E. A. Piper, Sec. 


The Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States will 
hold the opening session of its sixty-ninth an- 
nual convention Monday, April 19, at 8.00 P. M., 
at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Wichita, Kan., 
E. E. Stauffer, D.D., pastor. 

Charles A. Puls, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its ninth annual convention, May 24- 
27, in Holy Trinity Church, 65th Street and 
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PAY Yourself FIRST! 


Part of All You Earn Is Yours To Keep 


Out of every dollar that you earn, this part 
goes to pay the grocer, landlord; it pays for 
shelter, ‘ight, heat and clothes for you and 


your family. 


This part is for you and 
tomorrow. Invested in Retirement Insurance, 
t will provide a living for you when you are 
too old to work. It will provide food, clothing 


your family---for 


and shelter for your family f you should die. 


THE PRICELESS SECRET IS 
PAY YOURSELF FIRST! 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance 


Ainneapolis 
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Central Park West, New York, N. Y., Paul E. 
Scherer, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., pastor, beginning 
with the Service and Communion, Monday at 
8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily at 9.00 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination Service, May 26, 
at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. R. Tappert, D.D., 
chairman, at 9.30 A. M., May 24, at Holy Trin- 
ity Church. Missionary pastors and candidates 
for ordination will be responsible for their own 
entertainment this year. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
North Carolina will hold its one hundred thirty- 
third convention in Ascension Church, Shelby, 
N. C., the Rev. E. C. Cooper, Ph.D., pastor, May 
25-27. The opening service with sermon and 
Holy Communion will be held Tuesday, May 25, 
at 11.00 A. M. Send credentials of delegates to 
the Rev. B. E. Petrea, statistical secretary, Salis- 
bury, N. C. J. C. Dietz, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The thirty-fourth semi-annual convention of 
the Chicago Conference of the Illinois Synod 
will meet Tuesday, April 20, in Grace Church, 
Chicago, K. E. Irvin, D.D., pastor. The sermon 
will be preached by the Rev. Roger C. Kauf- 
man, pastor of Grace Church, Woodstock, Il. 

George J. Curran, Sec. 


The spring convention of the Long Island 
Conference of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York will be held at St. Peter’s Church, 
Baldwin, Long Island, the Rev. Dr. John W. 
Schmitthenner pastor, on Tuesday, April 13, 
beginning at 9.30 A. M. with the Service of 
Holy Communion. Werner Jentsch, Sec. 


The spring meeting of the New York Confer- 
ence of. the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York will be held Thursday, April 8, in St. 
John’s Church, Middletown, N. Y., the Rev. 
Gustav A. Fechner pastor. Opening session with 
the Communion Service at 11.00 A. M. 

F. W. Grunst, Sec. 


The spring convention of the Western Con- 
ference of the United Synod of New York will 
be held Monday, April 5, in Kensington Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., the Rev. Herbert L. Siegner pas- 
tor. Service of Holy Communion at 10.00 A. M., 
with sermon by the Rev. W. A. Schmidt, vice- 
president. Supper and Inner Mission Institute 
at 6.30 P. M. Herbert L. Siegner, Sec. 


The Philadelphia Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States 
will hold its annual convention in Prince of 
Peace Church, Comly and Colgate Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. Paul C. Empie pas- 
tor, April 5 and 6. Service of Holy Communion 
at 4.00 P. M., Monday. 8.00 P. M., a symposium 
on “The Growth of the Congregation—Through 
Worship, Through Christian Education, Through 
Personal Work.” Speakers, the Rev. Floyd L. 
Eichner, the Rev. Paul J. Hoh, S.T.M., and the 
Rev. Carl F. Yaeger. Elections at Tuesday 
morning session. Reports on Tuesday by Group 


Herman L Ekern, President 


Minnesota 


bs 


C Committees—Administration; Group B—Mis- 
sions; Group A—Education, in the order named. 
Ira S. Fritz, Sec. 


The eighty-fifth convention of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and Adjacent States will be held in 
Zion Church, Weatherly, Pa., the Rev. C. F. 
Holland pastor, April 13 and 14. Service of 
Public Confession and the Holy Communion, 
10.30 A. M. M. M. Enders, Sec. 


The Greensburg Conference of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will hold its annual spring convention 
in St. Paul’s Church, Monessen, Pa., the Rev. 
Russell F. Steininger, Ph.D., pastor, Wednesday, 
April 7. The Conference will open with the 
Service of Holy Communion at 9.00 A. M. 

George C. Booth, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Preuss. The Rev. George Paul Ulrich Joachim 
Preuss died February 20 after two weeks of ill- 
ness with double pneumonia. He was born in 
Duennow, Germany, August 19, 1868, the son of 
the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Preuss. His 
father, grandfather, Dr. Gustav Knak, and his 
two brothers, all ministers, preceded him into 
life eternal. 

He was a graduate of Kropp Seminary in Ger- 
many and came to this country when twenty- 
five years old. He studied theolo at the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for a year, was graduated in 1895, 
and was ordained the same year by the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania in St. Mark’s Church, 
Philadelphia. The same year he married Miss 
Flora Smith of Philadelphia, who has been a 
very faithful and loving helpmeet to him 
throughout his cost 

Pastor Preuss served his first pastorate, 1895- 
1897, at Briar Hill, Youngstown, Ohio, and then 
became pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Mansfield, 
Ohio, where he built a beautiful church and 
remained for six years. While he was ill he 
received an invitation from the council of St. 
Paul’s to participate in the celebration of their 
eighty-fifth anniversary. 

His next call was to St. John’s Church, Kit- 
tanning, Pa., where he served until 1917, and 
built the first parish house in the Pittsburgh 
Synod. For the next seven years he was pes. 
tor of Covenant Church, Ridgewood, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and fourteen years ago he organized 
Ascension Church, Glendale, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and built up a fine congregation. He was pastor 
of this congregation at the time of his death. 

Funeral services were held in Ascension 
Church, Tuesday evening, February 23. The 
services were in charge of the Rev. Erwin R. 
Jaxheimer and the Rev. Dr. Harry D. New- 


- comer, superintendent of the Brooklyn Lutheran 


Inner Mission Society. Interment took place 
Wednesday afternoon, February 24, in Amity- 
ville Cemetery, Long Island. 

Mr. Preuss is survived by his widow, one son, 
the Rev. Frederick Ernst Preuss of Farming- 
dale, Long Island, N. Y., and one daughter, Mrs. 
Frederick R. Wilkens of Jackson Heights, L. I.; 
two grandchildren; and one sister, Frau Kath- 
erine Hammerschmidt of Germany. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

Harry D. Newcomer. 
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GIFTS for the CHURCH | 


OFFERING PLATES GORHAM ALTAR BRASS WARE 3 
Best Quality Altar Brass—Delivery Extra 


_The Gorham Altar Brass Ware is recommended where design, quality of brass and workman- 
ship are matters of first concern. Only a few of the more popular articles and designs can be shown 
here. Special design sheets or catalogs of Gorham (and other) Brass Ware furnished on application. 


ALTAR CROSSES AND CRUCIFIXES 
Series No. V-445 


Gorham Best Quality 


The most popular of the large number of Gorham cross 
designs. For other designs send for catalog. Crucifixes in 
this design have silver-plated corpus and INRI. 


Height Plain IHS Etched Crucifix 
12 inches $43.00 / $45.00 
18 inches .. 55.00 58.00 
24 inches .. 75.00 92.00 
nme: 30 inches .. 90.00 110.00 
we 36 inches .. 130.00 
BRASS OFFERING PLATES - aes: 40 inches 200.00 
Series No. V-38 Plain IHS Style In Ordering, Designate Series Number, Style and Height. Etched Style 
The 12-inch size is generally satisfac- 
tory for lifting offerings where envelopes 
are used, and comes with red stamped CROSS No. 2829 CANDLE 
mat. The 15-inch size is ordinarily util- ‘ STICKS 
ized as a receiving bason in conjunction 27 ANCHES  ....ccerceseee $80.00 
No. Height Pair 


with the 12-inch plate, and is not sup- 


plied with mat. Special design sheets of CROSS No. 2830 
ornamental receiving basons supplied on V2582 914” $32.00 
request. 29 inches ove $110.00 

E : 2 (Illustration on appli- V2522 13” 40.00 
Price—each 12 inches 15 inches gation.) 


Plain Rim and Cen- V2698 15” 46.00 
COI Lidcecdebeccascoveyscennees $10.00 $18.00 (V39) 


Etched Text on Rim 
—Plain Center ....... 20.00 35.00 (V39L) 


Etched Text on Rim 


. 4282 
VASE No. 4 V2479 18” 80.00 


12 inche&....$48.00 a pair V2894 oar 140.00 


—Etched Center... 40.00 (V39K) 

Etched Text on Rim 2479 Line 
—Center design in 
Beeldeh cacescsscscessscecessee 50.00 (V39Y) 


Engraved Text on 
Rim—Plain Center.. 45.00 60.00 (V39) 


Engraved Text on 
Rim — Center De- 
sign in Relief ........ 75.00 (V39C) 


BRASS ALTAR 
DESKS 


V-1005 


V-1005—10 x 14 inches..$22.00 
V-405 —12 x 15 inches.. 50.00 
V-2076—10 x 14 inches.. 37.00 


SPECIAL PRICE METAL OFFER- 
ING PLATES 


BRASS ALTAR VASE—No. 100 


Per Pair Per Pair 
Height Plain Engraved IHS 
814" $26.00 $32.00 


WIDE STYLE BRASS ALTAR VASE 


BRASS ALTAR VASE—Series V-660 


No. 242M—Brass Plate .....cecccecsesere $8.00 
Per Pair Per Pair 
No. 3-GW—Chromium Plated Plate. $10.00 Height Plain With Engraved IHS 
Diameter, 12 inches; depth, 2 inches. = oe ee 9.00 reine 
Choice of green or red plush pads. V-100 V-4381-4329 1334 inches 76.00 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, 8S. C. 


